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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Letters and Journals of Robert Baillie, 4.M., 
Principal of the University of Glasgow, 1637- 
1662. Edited from the Author’s Manuscripts 
by David Laing, Esq. Vol. III. 8vo, pp. 
circ. 760. Edinburgh, Robert Ogle. 

Tue third and concluding volume of this work 
(the preceding vols. we do not remember to have 
seen) embraces the last 14 years of the whole 
period which it comprises, i. e. from 1647 to 
1661; and consequently King Charles’s Scot- 
tish effort to regain his crown, the war between 
that country and England, its conquest and 
nearly entire occupation, and the restoration 
of the monarch and important church-govern- 
ment measures which followed that event. Con- 
temporaneous with much’ of the Wodrow mss., 
and often relating to the same subjects, the 
correspondence, &c. of Robert Baillie throws 
a strong light both upon the political and reli- 
gious affairs of his times; if, indeed, we can 
separate the one from the other where they 
were so intimately connected. Alas for Reli- 
gion! though there were conscience, firmness, 
and constancy in many breasts, and men en- 
dured and suffered all things in support of 
their opinions, there was also a wild fanaticism 
independent of judgment; and ambition wore 
the cloak, and rebellion took the name, and 
rapine and murder stole the pretext, and op- 
pression and tyranny stalked in the steps; and 
above all Hypocrisy overran the land under 
many different guises, as interpreters and cham- 
pions of the gospel of good-will, and peace, and 
mercy. Never was poor Religion so thoroughly 
disgraced ; never were principles and practice 
so diametrically opposed. Civil wars desolated 
Britain, and scaffolds reeked with human blood, 
for the honour of the Almighty ; and presump- 
tuous villany invoked the throne of grace for 
every act of guilt and crime which the most 
base and baleful passions had the power to per- 
petrate. 

It is a melancholy epoch for the philoso- 
pher or the Christian to look back upon: 
may it be one of instruction, a warning to the 
present and to the future! 

There are two views chiefly illuminated by 
these reminiscences,—the condition of the 
Presbyterian kirk, and the more general history 
of the country. In the former, the debates and 
divisions, the backslidings, the pursuits of per- 
sonal objects and aggrandisement, the fierce 
contentions of individuals and factions, the 
vacillations of some and the perfidies of others, 


are not without their precedents and proto- 
types; nor, it is only justice to add, are ex- 
amples of pure-mindedness and setting the 
convictions of the truth above all worldly con- 
siderations. The Covenant, and the earnest 
endeavours to get Charles to take it,* partly by 
those who loyally made it the sine qué non for 
their aid to restore him to the crown, and partly 
by the more republican and dissatisfied, who 
desired it, with attendant restrictions, to be a 
stumbling-block in his way, naturally figures 
at large in all these transactions; and in many 
cases we see the kirk (always exercising pro- 
digious influence) far above the state in pro- 
ducing and ruling the circumstances of the age. 
The Presbyterian jealousies and hatred of the 
English “sectaries” is a prominent feature ; 
but in the end we find that Cromwell, like an 
Elizabeth, had many friends and partisans in 
Scotland, who, when occasion offered, as in 
bygone times, split and betrayed the country. 
As we proceed to select a few of the more cu- 
rious and striking passages, this will clearly 
appear. 

In the first place, however, we must, in the 
order of dates, offer other points towards our 
miscellaneous selection. In Sept. 1647, Baillie 
gives to his friend Wm. Spang the following 
characteristics of men, who in the sequel shewed 
that his penetration was not the most deep- 
searching :— 

“ Vaine and Cromwell, as I take it, are of 
nimble hot fancies for to put all in confusion, 
but not of any deep reach. St. John and Pier- 
point are more stayed, but not great heads ; 
Say and his son, not [James ? ], albeit wiser, yet 
of so dull, and soure, and fearfull a tempera- 
ment, that no great atchievement, in reason, 
could be expected from them. ‘The rest, either 
in the armie or parliament, of their partie, are 
not on their mysteries, and of no great parts 
either for counsell or action, so farr as I could 
ever observe. ‘The follie of our friends wes 
apparent, when at the armie’s first back-march, 
and refusall to disband, they recalled their de- 
claration against their mutinous petitions. 
Easily might all their designes have been 
crushed at that nick of tyme with one stout 
look more; but it was a dementation to sitt 
still amazed at the taking of the king, the ac- 
cusation of the eleven members, the armie’s 
approaching to the city. Here, had the city 
agreed, and our friends in parliament shewed 
any resolution, their opposites councell might 
even then have been easily overturned; for all 
this while the armie wes not much above 10,000 


}come to a fair market therby ? 





that destructive petition to the houses and com- 
mon counsell, which, without any capitulation, 
put presently in the armie’s power both parlia- 
ment, city, and all England, without the least 
contradiction: ane example rarely paralelled, 
if not of treachery, yet at least of childish im- 
providence and base cowardice. Since that 
time they have been absolute masters of all. 
Which way they will use this unexpected sove- 
raignitie, it will quickly appear. As yet they 
are setling themselves in their new sadle. Be- 
fore they got up they gave the king and his 
partie fair words; but now, when all is their 
owne, they may put him in a harder condition 
than yet he has tasted of.” 

The proceedings of the kirk Ann. Dom. 1842, 
and its claims to jurisdiction opposed to the 
laws, makes us peruse the following statement, 
Ann. Dom. 1649, with a new feeling :— 

“ Generally (writes Mr. Spang from the 
Hague) the grit pouer quhilk the commission 
of the kirk exerceth displeaseth all: it is but 
an extraordinary meeting, and yet sits con- 
stantly and more ordinarly than any synod; 
yea and without the knouledge of provincial 
synods and presbyteries, deposes ministers, in- 
joyns, pro authoritate, what writs they please to 
be read, inflicts censures on these who will not 
read them. If the kirk of Scotland look not to 
this in tyme, we will lament it when we can 
not mend it. They say four or fyve rule that 
meeting; and is not the liberty of the kirk 
We have an 
act that nothing sal be brought to a gritter 
meeting quhilk hes not first bein treated of in 
a smaller; but now your compend of the Ge- 
nerall Assemblie, or rather deputies of it, at the 
first instance, judge of matters which might be 
better handled in lesser meetings. For God’s 
saik, look this course in tyme be stopped, else 
the commission of the kirk will swallow up all 
uther ecclesiastick judicatories ; and such mi- 
nisters who reside in and about Edinburgh, sall 
at last ingross all church pouer in their hands. 
I know ther is a peece of prudence herby used, 
to get the pouer in the hands of these who are 
good; but what assurance have we but they 
may change, or uthers, following this course, 
creep into their places? We meet with dayly 
regraits that the antient ministers are con- 
temned, and the insolency of yong ones fos- 
tered, the very forrunner of Jerusalem’s de- 
struction. The Lord mak us wyse in tyme.” 

Later in time, after the battle of Dunbar, we 
have some pregnant instances of the uncertainty 
of affairs dependent on individual consistency. 


niles are exposed from the inner tabernacle; in the | ill-armed sojors. But the irrecoverable loss of |“ After the woefull rout at Dunbar, in the 

latter there are a considerable number of minor | all wes the ill manageing of the city’s brave | first meeting at Stirling, it wes openly and 
AND touches which help us the more correctly to| engagement. Had they then made fast the | vehemently pressed to have David Leslie laid 

appreciate the causes and progress of national | chief of the sectarian partie in both houses, and | aside, as long before wes designed, but covertly, 
events. In»the former, when the details of | stopped their flight to the armie; had Massie | by the chiete purgers of the tymes. The man 
many questions, now possessing but little inte- | and Waller, with any kind of masculous ac- | himselie did als much presse as any to have 
Test, are agitated at length, the general reader | tivity, made use of that new trust committed to libertie to demitt his charge, being covered 
will leave the matter to the local inheritors them; Mr. Marshall and his seventeen servants | With shame and discouragement for his late un- 
concerned ‘in Glasgow College ; yet there is| of the synod, for all Fowke’s and Gibbs’s sub- | happiness, and irritate with Mr. James Guthrie’s 
much of general assemblies and synods which | ornation, should never have been bold to offer | publict invectives against him from the pulpit. 
nay be studied with advantage in the present | | The most of the committee of estates, and com- 
unhappy crisis of the kirk of Scotland, the fun-; * All were aware that it would compromise him with | mission of the kirk, would have been content 
damental laws and constitution of which often | the “papists,” and offend every other religious sect./to Jet him goe; but finding no man tolerablie 
form the grounds of argument. Shes-headed- Thus Charles was constrained to play a sort of fast-and- | able to supply his place, and the greatest part 
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remptor to lay downe, if he continued not; and | 
after all tryalls, finding no mal-administration | 
on him to count, of, but the removeall of the | 
armie from the hill the night before the rowt, | 
which yet wes a consequence of the commit- 
tee’s order, contrare tu his mind, to stop the | 
enemies retreat, and for that end to storme | 
Brocksmouth House so soone as possible; on | 
these considerations, the state unanimously did, | 
with all earnestness, intreat him to keep still | 
his charge. Against this order, my Lord Wa- | 
ristone, and, as I suppose, Sir John Cheislie | 
did enter their dissent; I am sure Mr. James | 
Guthrie did his, at which, as a great imperti- 

Nnencie, many [were] offended. Colonell Stra- 

chan did offer to lay downe his charge, being 

unwilling more to be commanded be David 

Leslie. Some more inclyned to doe soe; but 

all were quieted by this expedient.” 

This Col. Strachan was in particular gained 
over by liberal concessions; and ultimately 
threw all Scotland into confusion, and paved 
the way for its military occupation by the sol- 
diers of Cromwell. ‘To effect this, the con- 
verted covenanter pretends to have all his “old 
doubts” revived ; and with all his party effec- 
tively joins the English invaders. We are told— 

“ Strachan’s axiome and debates did put the 
whole armie and committee of the west in such 
confusion and discouragement, that all acting 
against the enemie was made impossible. Bot 
the matter stood not at this poynt. In our 
debates, at the time of the engagement, our 
publick professions were of our clearness to 
fight against the English sectaries, for vindica- 
tion of the covenant and the king’s just rights, 
on the parliament’s grant to us of some few 
desyres. Messrs. James Guthrie and John 
Livingstone their whisperings a little in the 
eare to the contrare were not then audible: it 
wes strange to me thereafter, when I heard 
Waristone and Mr. Guthrie speak it out, that 
it would take a long debate to cleare from the 
covenant the lawfullness of ane offensive warre 
against Cromwell and his partie; yet in a short 
tyme it appeared, that the quarrell of the king 
or covenant, or any quarrell tending to warre 
with the English, became to diverse more ques- 
tionable than it wont to be. Whether a fear of 
the troubles of warre, or despaire of conqueis- 
ing the king to the publict or their owne per- 
sonall interests, or a desyre to keep the govern- 
ment, not only in the forme, but in the hands 
it wes in, or truely judgement of mind, did draw 
men to those changes of former profest princi- 
ples, I cannot say; only a great deale of zeale 
wes begun to be practised against all who did 
smell in any excesse of favour towarcs the king. 
What strict acts of kirk and state were made 
against malignancie! What numbers were 
cast out of their charges both in the church, 
state, and armie! What barrs were putt to 
their readmitting! Yow know too much plead- 
ing wes for the justice of beheading the king; 
what ever fault was in the actors. Mr. Guth- 
rie and Mr. Gillespie’s debates were passionate 
against the proclaiming of the king till his qua- 
lification for government had first been tryed 
and allowed. You may remember the labour 
wes taken to hinder the addresses to the king; 
and how lyke it was to have prevailed, had not 
the reason, authoritie, and diligence of Argyle 
overswayed it; and, for all that could be said, 
the voteing of Messrs. Guthrie, Gillespie, Hut- 
chesone, and Durham, that no commissioner 
should be sent till a change in the king should 
appeare ; and when it was carried to send com- 
missioners, I will not forget the great studie of 
some to make their instructions so rigid, that 





few had any hope the king would ever assent 


to them; and when (above hope) the king had 
yielded to all the commissioners had requyred, 
the industrie of these same men to gett new 
instructions posted away to Holland, which, if 
they had come thither before the king’s im- 
barking, were expected by all should have 
ruined the treatie. Yet when, by the extraor- 
dinare favour of God, the king wes brought in 
Scotland, to doe what either kirk or state had 
requyred ; and, upon this agreeance, the noyse 
of Cromwell’s march towards us wes growne 
loud, Sir John Cheislie, Hoptone, and Swin- 
tone keeped off, by their debates in parliament, 
the raiseing of our armie so long, that we were 
near surprysed ; and when our armie wes gotten 
together at Leith, the same men helped, by 
their continuall crosse debates, to keep all in 
confusion ; their strange affronting of the king 
at Leith; the putting of him to a new declara- 
tion; and, when he stucke but at some hard 
expressions concerning the person's of his father 
and mother, their procuring from the kirk and 
state that terrible act of disclaiming his interest, 
of the 13th of August; that same night, without 
the kirk’s knowledge, printed it, and sent to 
Cromwell with a trumpet: all these things bred 
jealousies in the observers what the intentions 
of some men might be; yet all wes dissembled, 
till after the defeat at Dunbar these intentions 
brack out in their actions. 7 * * 
The maine fomenters of these doubts seemed 
not at all to be led by conscience, but by inter- 
est; for the officers of our standing armie, since 
the defeat at Dunbar, being sent to recruite the 
regiments to the northern shyres, did little in- 
crease that number, but takeing large money 
for men, and yet exacted quarters for men which 
were not; this vexed the countrey, and disap- 
pointed the service. The officers, by the new 
leavies, thought it easy to be recruited at their 
pleasure ; but ane act passing that the new lea- 
vies should not recruite the old regiments, they 
stormed, and gladly would have blasted the new 
way for their owne ends. Under these evills 
we wrestle as yet, but hope for a good end of 
these divisions also.” 

An individual example of defection is related 
with amusing simplicity: —‘ James Grahame, 
the other night, satt up all night with some 
taylors for a new sute, and the morning after, 
well armed and horsed, rode east; I suspect to 
England, whether his master may follow.” 

Some other personalities afford a singular 
spectacle of the condition of Scotland at this 
era; which, however, we must reserve for next 
week, 

Monk’s raid into the highlands had but sorry 
success, though it led to this sort of pacifica- 
tion; but we bid farewell for the present to na- 
tional matters, and conclude with a few brief 
touches of superstitions, &c., which characterise 
the times. In 1658, when Cromwell assumed 
all but the royal title, we are told :— 

“A storme after this was expected, some 
prodigies seeming to foretell it: a little after 
his instalment a magazine of powder blowing 
up many houses and persons; about the house 
in Fogo-muir, near Duns-law, in December, 
an army of pickmen appearing to many; and 
some dayes after, some thousands of canon, in 
a formall shape, for many dayes being seen by 
many, both English and Scots, made of the snow 
without the hand of man. For all this, nothing 
to this day is seen but a deep peace.” 

As a prophetic warning of the fate of Argyle, 
it is said :—‘ My good-son, Mr. R[obert] Wat- 
son, was with his lady in Roseneth the night 
the king landed in E:ngland: he told me all the 
dogs that day did take a strange yowling, and 
glowring up to my I{ord’s] chamber-windows 





for some houres together. Mr. Alexander Col- 


vin, justice-deput, an old servant of the house, 
told me that my Lady Kenmure, a gracious 
lady, my lord’s sister, from some little skill of 
physiognomie, which Mr. Alexander had taught 
her, had told him some years agoe her brother 
would die in blood.” 

The Eastern and Western States of America. 
By J. S. Buckingham. 3 vols. 8vo. "Fisher, 
Son, and Co. 

Turs massive publication comptetes Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s view of the United States, having in 
his former volumes devoted three to the nor- 
thern or free states, and two to the southern or 
slave states. Testimonies to the extent and 
solidity of the information he has collected, 
are given by Lord Ashburton, Lord Morpeth,* 
and other most competent authorities; and 
therefore on these important points we have 
nothing to say (sitting at home), but “ ditto to 
Mr. Burke.” With the free-trade and anti- 
corn-law opinions of the writer, we have no- 
thing to do in the Lilerary Gazette; and nei- 
ther shall we meddle with his tea-totalism, nor 
any of his other moral, social, or political no- 
tions. We shall maintain the total-abstinence 
principle on all these matters; and confine 
ourselves to others more legitimate to our 
vocation, and more congenial to the spirit of 
our labours. 

The first volume treats of Boston, Massa- 
chusets, Maine, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania; 
ground much trodden, and not ‘urnishing us 
with so much extractable substance as we ex- 
pect from the far West. The following, how- 
ever, may be offered as our inchoate compli- 
ment toMr. Buckingham. Belonging to Maine, 
we are told,—‘“ The fisheries on the bay of 
Fundy are carried on mostly by the people liv- 
ing on the bay. The vessels and boats for this 
purpose are of various qualities and size—the 
cost of boats varying from 10 to 100 dollars. 
The time of taking the fish is just before high- 
water, called slacks. The fish taken at the 
outer fish-grounds are prepared as Dun fish, 
and are of fine quality ; while the fish taken by 
the shore-boat fishermen are of a poorer qua- 
lity, and are generally sold to men who have 
establishments upon the islands, and at the har- 
bours, and on the shore, for curing them. At 
these establishments, it is thought an ‘ honest’ 
use of lime, to sprinkle it upon the tainted 
parts of a fish, and thus deceive the eye of the 
purchaser, while the article is rendered unfit 
for use.” 

Here is a description of a class of persons 
who belong to a peculiar set and location, i. ec. 
the lumber-men, who go a logging during the 
winter on the frontiers, from one of whom our 
author says,—'‘ We learnt some interesting de- 
tails respecting the lives of these ‘hewers of 
wood’ during their winter-campaigns in the fo- 
rest. It is the practice for a body of men, va- 
rying from twenty to fifty, to furnish themselves 
with a corresponding number of teams of oxen, 
three yoke in each team, and large open wag- 
gons for draft; and laying in a stock of provi- 
sions for nine months, consisting chiefly of 
flour, pork, and coffee, to set out for the fron- 
tier of the disputed territory, and there, build- 
ing themselves logsheds, to encamp for the 
winter, without women or children. Here they 
remain from November to May, cutting down 
trees, barking, and otherwise preparing them 
for floating down the river. When reduced to 
the proper lengths, and completely stripped of 








~* We regret to see his Lordship intimate that he is 
not likely to publish any of his Notes on America.— 
Ed. L. G. 
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branches and bark, they are drawn by the! appear to have been more extensive and de- 


teams to the river’s banks, then shut up by ice, 
and there deposited within booms, until the 
opening of the summer shall thaw the river, 
when they are floated down in rafts to the saw- 
mills on the Penobscot, and there reduced to 
planks and shingles for the Bangor market. 
The cold is here much greater, it is said, than 
at Bangor, though in that city it is common 
for the mercury to descend to thirty degrees 
below zero almost every winter; and instances 
of forty and forty-five degrees have been oc- 
casionally known. With this intense cold, how- 
ever, there is always a bright sun; and all par- 
ties seem to represent the atmosphere, whicn 
is at such times dry and unvarying, to be much 
more agreeable to the feelings than a less de- 
gree of cold, with fluctuating weather, such as 
characterises the New England spring. The 
life led by these ‘lumber-men’ in their ‘log- 
ging campaign’ is described as a very merry 
and happy one. They enjoy independence of 
all superior control, and taste the sweets of 
that kind of liberty which the desert Arabs 
love, and the pioneers in the great west enjoy 
amid the untrodden prairies, of which they are 
the first to take possession. Labour is agree- 
able rather than otherwise; their provisions 
are abundant, and a bracing atmosphere and 
vigorous exercise give them a high relish for 
their food, a zest for their evening’s enjoy- 
ment, and the best preparation for sound and 
refreshing sleep. Our companion had been 
nine months without seeing a house, and he 
preferred this mode of life so much beyond that 
of a city, that he always longed to get back to 
it again. The earnings of the men were equal 
to about twenty dollars a month, exclusive of 
their provisions, while employed in cutting, 
and from two to three dollars per day while 
‘teaming’ and ‘floating ;’ so that, like sailors 
after a long voyage, they had generally a hand- 
some sum to receive on concluding their enter- 
prise, and, like sailors also, they usually spent 
itin a short space of time. In describing the 
border of the disputed territory, he said there 
were large quantities of wood that had been 
cut down by the Americans on the banks of 
the Aroostock; but that the British had planted 
a number of cannon on the other side, pointing 
their muzzles over each separate ‘ boom’ within 
which the timber was confined ; so that no one 
could float it down the stream without being 
fired on and probably killed. He was such an 
enthusiast in his admiration of different trees— 
the hemlock, the spruce, and the pine—that 
he said ‘in some places the timber was so beau- 
tiful, that it was dreadful handsome merely to 
travel through them ; and that if a man should 
camp in such spots, he would not be able to get 
a wink of sleep for looking at the trees.’ * * * 
Among the peculiar expressions in use here, 
[i. e. in the state] we noticed that when a per- 
son has communicated some intelligence, in 
which the hearer feels an interest, he manifests 
it by saying, ‘ I want to know;’ and when he 
has concluded his narrative, the hearer will 
reply, ‘Oh! do tell.’ A physician, who was 
attending my son for a temporary indisposition 
said, ‘ I will look in upon you again on the 
edge of the evening ;’ and the chambermaid on 
our leaving the bedroom, accosted us by saying, 
‘Shall I do you up while you are at breakfast ?’— 
meaning to ask whether she could put the bed- 
room in order; to which I could not help re- 
plying, ‘ Thank you, we are not quite willing to 
be done up yet.’”” 

Speaking of a fire’ in the town of Bath, Mr. 
B. adds, generally,— 

“Within the last three months, indeed, there 


structive fires in the United States than in any 
ten other countries, I should think, in the same 
space of time. Several small towns on the 
Mississippi have been reported as reduced to 
desolation by the devouring element; New 
| York has had four large and several smaller 
| fires; New Orleans and Charleston each their 
| fall share; and Mobile five successive confla- 
grations, believed to be the work of incendi- 
aries, by which that rising and beautiful city 
has been made a heap of ruins; and with this, 
and its visitation by disease, nearly depopulated. 
Even Boston is reported, in its own journals, to 
have had thirty-five fires within a single month, 
some of them, at least, extensive ones; and in 
| the New York Observer of September 21, is the 
following paragraph respecting Philadelphia, 
the most orderly city in the Union—the city 
of Brotherly Love. ‘ During the last month 
there were in Philadelphia thirteen fires, four 
rail-road accidents, six stabbings, two attempts 
to stab, one murder, three suicides, seven coro- 
ner’s inquests, five persons drowned, two at- 
tempts to murder, and four sudden deaths.’ 
The close connexion between the increase of 
fires and the increase of other accidents from 
recklessness, as well as the increase of crime, 


less true, There is scarcely a fire that hap- 
pens at which there are not robberies com- 
mitted ; and it is often to facilitate these, and 
to profit by the plunder, that incendiaries create 
these fires. Besides this, fraudulent traders 
find this an easy way of accounting for losses 
and justifying their insolvency, while others 
effect insurances at sums above the worth of 
the property destroyed, and profit in this way. 
Again, the young men and boys who are called 
outas firemen learn to drink, swear, andgamble, 
and to form the most dangerous associations ; 
while the very frequency of the scenes of 
misery and destitution which these fires occa- 
sion, hardens the heart, and leads to ferocity 
and cruelty of disposition. The following para- 
graph, taken from a recent Boston Couricr, ex- 
hibits this in a striking light:—‘ A -savage 
feeling seems to have been created by the des- 
perate degree of misery to which Mobile is 
reduced. Lynch law is now added to the cata- 
logue of other crimes ; and burning at the stake, 
it is presumed, will be the finishing touch. A 
young bar-keeper named Gosling, of the City 
Hotel, Mobile, having lost his wallet of money, 
which he was accustomed to place at night 
under his pillow, some time ago threw out a 
hint, before the hotel was burnt, that a Dutch 
servant-girl in the house had probably taken 
it. A Dutchman present remarked, that a 
thing more probable was, that he himself had 
burnt the hotel. Five persons, including the 
Dutchman, and, disgraceful to relate, a highly 
respectable magistrate, and one or two other 
citizens of good standing, decoyed Gosling on 
the night of October 18th to go in a carriage 
with them. They tied him to a bush, gave 
him fifty stripes, and then agreed, in council, 
to burn him to ashes! The rifle company 
fortunately came up, and, as the city is under 
martial law, arrested the offenders, and carried 
them before the Committee of Safety, by whom 
they were committed to gaol in default of 5,000 
dollars bail each. By last accounts, great ex- 
citement was produced, and the mob threatened 
summary execution.’”’ 

A pretty picture, truly! Let us escape from 
it, and for the present conclude with a quota- 
tion relating to Pennsylvania, and more agree- 
able to our taste. 





“In one of the wings of the State-House .is 


is not at first apparent, but it is neverthe- | 





the secretary of state’s office, where are pre- 
served all the original records of the colony, 
from the first royal charter of Charles II. to 
William Penn, down to the time of the Revo- 
lution. ‘The charter is in excellent condition, 
and is framed and glazed, and suspended on 
the wall of the office. Among the records 
are several original grants of lands by Indians 
to Penn, signed by the marks of the Indian 
chiefs, which are mostly emblematic hiero- 
glyphics, as a horse, a tent, a bow and arrow, 
a buffalo, a dog, all rudely executed, but suf- 
ficiently intelligible. One of these chiefs is 
called ‘ Last Night;’ and his appropriate em- 
blem would be the setting sun. This singu- 
larity of names, and the compounding of epi- 
thets importing qualities or virtues, is not, 
however, peculiar to the Indians, but has 
existed in different nations from the oldest 
times. Mr. Wilkinson, in his beautiful work 
On the Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, gives several instances of a similar 
practice, observed among them; and he men- 
tions, among others, the following names:— 
Tagar-amachus Momchiri, the Memphite, 
called Yoigaramos, or ‘a man redundant in 
his members;’ Stcechus, his son, called Arés, 
or ‘ the Senseless ;’ Sirius, called Abascantus, 
or ‘ the Son of the Cheek ;’ Thyosimares, called 
Ouosimares, or ‘ the Robust ;’ and Thinillus, 
called Sethenilus, which signifies ‘ the aug- 
menter of his country’s strength.’ The names 
of Rufus, lronsides, Longshanks, Ccoeur-de- 
Lion, the Black Prince, and others in our own 
history, will occur to every one. Among the 
deeds and agreements of the time of Penn, is 
one that refers to a memorable deceit practised 
on the Indians, in the purchase of one of their 
tracts of land near the Delaware. The stipu- 
lation of the original agreement was, that, in 
consideration of the articles enumerated, almost 
all of trifling value, and among which were hats, 
blankets, wampum, handfuls of fish-hooks, and 
articles of little cost, the Indians were to cede 
to Penn and his companions as much land as 
could be walked over in one day and a half’s 
journey in one direction, and three days’ in 
another. In the first day’s walk, Penn accom- 
panied the Indians himself, and they were satis- 
tied with his fairness and moderate pace. But, 
on the second day, the whites who accompanied 
the Indians walked so immoderately fast, and 
ran so often down declivities and over plains, 
that they went over two days’ journey in one, 
at which the Indians were so dissatisfied as to 
refuse to ratify the grant; and the agreement 
preserved in the Office of Records here con- 
sents to annul that treaty, and enter on a new 
negotiation. In the library of the State- House 
are preserved all the old printed records of 
colonial times, when Benjamin Franklin was 
the state printer ; and among these are files of 
the oldest Philadelphia newspapers, small and 
badly printed sheets, that are quite eclipsed by 
the mammoths of the present day. The library 
is kept up by annual appropriations from the 
state-funds; and, as every member of either 
house has the power of taking out any number 
of books he wishes for perusal at home, it is 
made to answer the purpose of a circulating 
library for the town; the ladies especially ob- 
taining through the members such books as 
they require, without buying them, a due sup- 
ply of new novels being added every year to 
gratify their demand.” 

We can only call this brief paper a hurried 
introduction to the work, of which we shall say 
“no more at present,” but that it exhibits the 
care and perseverance with which its author 
explored the land of his sojourn. 
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__ Diary, $c. of Madame D’Arblay. Vol. V. 
London, Colburn. 

Tuts volume continues the diary of Madame 
D’Arblay much in the same manner as hereto- 
fore, only that the small matters of court eti- 
quette, &c. lose somewhat on repetition ;* and 
the vanity of the writer becomes, from the same 
cause, a little more obvious. Mr. Fairly ap- 
pears to have rather disappointed her expecta- 
tions by marrying another; and her notice of 
the event is not a bad specimen of female feel- 
ing. 

“Mr. Fairly was married the 6th.—I must 
wish happiness to smile on that day, and all its 
anniversaries; it gave a happiness to me un- 
equalled, for it was the birthday of my Susanna ! 
One evening, about this time, Mr. Fisher, now 
Doctor, drank tea with us at Windsor, and gave 
me anaccount of Mr. Fairly’s marriage that much 
amazed me. He had been called upon to per- 
form the ceremony. It was by special license, 
and at the house of Sir R F So reli- 
gious, so strict in all ceremonies even of reli- 
gion, as he always appeared, his marrying out 
of a church was to me very unexpected. Dr. 
Fisher was himself surprised, when called upon, 
and said he supposed it must be to please the 
lady. Nothing, he owned, could be less formal 
or solemn than the whole. Lady C., Mrs. and 
Miss S., and her father and brother and sister, 
were present. They all dined together at the 
usual hour; and then the ladies, as usual, re- 
tired. Some time after, the clerk was sent for, 
and then, with the gentlemen, joined the ladies, 
who were in the drawing-room, seated on sofas, 
just as at any other time. Dr. Fisher says he 


is not sure they were working, but the air of 
common employment was such, that he rather 
thinks it, and every thing of that sort was spread 
about as on any common day — workboxes, net- 


ting-cases, &c. &c.! Mr. Fairly then asked 
Dr. Fisher what they were todo. He answered 
he could not tell; for he had never married 
any body in a room before. Upon this they 
agreed to move a table to the upper end of the 
room, the ladies still sitting quietly, and then 
put on it candles and a prayer-book. Dr. 
Fisher says he hopes it was not a card-table, 
and rather believes it was only a Pembroke 
work-table. The lady and Sir R. then came 
forward, and Dr. Fisher read the service. So 
this, methinks, seems the way to make all things 
easy! Yet—with so little solemnity—without 
even a room prepared and empty—to go through 
a business of such portentous seriousness! ’Tis 
truly amazing from a man who seemed to de- 
light so much in religious regulations and ob- 
servances. Dr, Fisher himself was dissatisfied, 
and wondered at his compliance, though he 
attributed the plan to the lady. The bride 
behaved extremely well, he said, and was all 
smile and complacency. He had never seen 
her to such advantage, or in such soft looks, 
before; and perfectly serene, though her sister 
was so much moved as to go into hysterics. 
Afterwards, at seven o’clock, the bride and 





* One passage on this subject may, however, be worth 
copying. Miss Burney has read a play straight on to 
the royal circle, attended by Lady Courtown, and not 
one remark made; and she says :—‘ Lady Courtown 
never uttered one single word the whole time, yet is 
she one of the most loquacious of our establishment. 
But such is the settled etiquette. The queen has a 
taste for conversation, and the princesses a good-hu- 
moured love for it, that doubles the regret of such an 
annihilation of all nature and all pleasantry. But what 
will not prejudice and education inculcate?’ They have 
been brought up to annex silence to respect and de- 
corum : to talk, therefore, unbid, or to differ from any 
given opinion, even when called upon, are regarded as 

, high improprieties, if not presumptions. They none of 
them do justice to their own minds, while they enforce 
this subjection upon the minds of others.” 





bridegroom set off for a friend’s house in Hert- 
fordshire by themselves, attended by servants 
with white favours. The rest of the party, 
father, sister, and priest included, went to the 
play, which happened to be Benedict.” 

Her own marriage to General D’Arblay, a 
very poor but most respectable French refugee, 
which occurs before the close of this volume, 
July 1793, is quite a contrast, though her father 
gave his most reluctant assent when he could 
do nothing else, and was decidedly averse to 
the match.* But thus it is; and no Power has 
ever yet given us the gift to see ourselves as 
others see us, or to see others as we see our- 
selves! 

The restoration of the king to health, his 
resumption of the royal authority, and his 
journey to Weymouth, are well described by 
Miss Burney, a near eye-witness; and it is 
gratifying to the loyal heart to read such ac- 
counts of national joy and enthusiasm. At 
last Miss Burney, owing to ill health, was ob- 
liged to resign her appointment about the 
queen’s person; and there are long details of 
the minutie attending this step. Her majesty 
and all the royal family behaved to her most 
admirably and kindly on the occasion; and the 
queen voluntarily settled half her salary, 100/. 
a year, on the retiring attendant. 

“She (the queen) conversed upon sundry 
subjects, all of them confidential in their na- 
ture, for near an hour; and then, after a pause, 
said, ‘Do I owe you any thing, my dear Miss 
Burney?’ I acquainted her with a debt or two 
amounting to near 70/. She said she would 
settie it in the afternoon, and then paused 
again ;- after which, with a look full of benig- 
nity, she very expressively said, ‘As I don’t 
know your plan, or what you propose, I cannot 
tell what would make you comfortable; but 
you know the size of my family.’ I compre- 
hended her; and was immediately interrupting 
her with assurances of my freedom from all 
expectation or claim; but she stopped me, 
saying, ‘You know what you now have from 
me:—the half of that I mean to continue.’ 
Amazed and almost overpowered by a munifi- 
cence I had so little expected or thought of, I 
poured forth the most earnest disclaimings of 
such a mark of her graciousness, declaring 1 
knew too well her innumerable calls to be easy 
in receiving it; and much more I uttered to 
this purpose, with the unaffected warmth that 
animated me at the moment. She heard me 
almost silently ; but, in conclusion, simply, yet 
strongly, said, ‘I shall certainly do that!’ with 
a stress on the ‘that’ that seemed to kindly 
mean she would rather have done more.” 

Bidding all the princesses, &c. adieu, there 
is a whimsical contradiction of terms in the fol- 
lowing :—‘“ I went up-stairs to Miss Gomme, 
and had the mortification to learn that the sweet 
Princess Amelia was already gone to bed. This 
extremely grieved me. When or how I may 
see her lovely little highness more, Heaven only 
knows!” 

Soon after, we find our author restored to 
personal liberty; and have again anecdotes of 
literary and otherwise distinguished persons 
who figured towards the close of last century ; 
and much about the trial of Warren Hastings, 
and of Mr. Windham and his share in that 
prosecution. From amongst such notices we 
select a few of personal interest :— 





* Of it she thus writes: —‘* Whatever may be the 
general wonder, and perhaps blame, of general people 
at this connexion, equally indiscreet in pecuniary points 
for us both, I feel sure that the truly liberal and truly 
intellectual judgment of that most venerated character 
would have accorded its sanction when acquainted with 
the worthiness of the object who would wish it.” 





Oct. 1789. “ I heard here with concern that 
poor Sir Joshua Reynolds had tost the sight of 
one of his eyes.” 

Oct. 1791. (When again in private life.) 
“ My father took me to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
I had long languished to see that kindly zeal- 
ous friend, but his ill health had intimidated 
me from making the attempt; and now my 
dear father went up stairs alone, and inquired 
of Miss Palmer if her uncle was well enough 
to admit me. He returned for me immedi- 
ately. I felt the utmost pleasure in again 
mounting his staircase. Miss Palmer hastened 
forward and embraced me most cordially. | 
then shook hands with Sir Joshua. He had a 
bandage over one eye, and the other shaded 
with a green half-bonnet. He seemed serious 
even to sadness, though extremely kind. ‘ [ 
aw very glad,’ he said, in a meek voice and 
dejected accent, ‘ to see you again, and I wish 
[ could see you better! but I have -only one 
eye now—and hardly that.’ I was really quite 
touched. The expectation of total blindness 
depresses him inexpressibly ; not, however, in- 
conceivably. I hardly knew how to express 
either my concern for his altered situation since 
our meeting, or my joy in again being with 
him; but my difficulty was short; Miss Pal- 
mer eagerly drew me to herself, and recom- 
mended to Sir Joshua to go on with his cards, 
He had no spirit to oppose; probably, indeed, 
no inclination. Dr. Lawrence, one of the 
counsel in the impeachment against Mr. Hast- 
ings, and Miss Lawrence, his sister, Mr. King, 
and Dr. Blagden, were the company. Some 
days no one is admitted.” 

Sir Joshua died in February, 1792. 

Miss Burney seems to have been not a little 
piqued at the slight notice taken of her in 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, where Mrs. Lenox, 
whom she speaks of as a person hardly known 
to any body, is mentioned at length; whereas 
the authoress of Evelina cuts no remarkable 
figure. Even the king is brought to observe 
on this want of tact. 

‘“* He talked over all Mr. Boswell’s book ; and 
I related to him sundry anecdotes of Dr. John- 
son, all highly to his honour, and such as I was 
eager to make known. He always heard me 
with the utmost complacency, and encouraged 
me to proceed in my accounts by every mark of 
attention and interest. He told me once, laugh- 
ing heartily, that, having seen my name in the 
index, he was eager to come to what was said 
of me; but when he found so little, he was sur- 
prised and disappointed. I ventured to assure 
him how much I had myself been rejoiced at 
this very circumstance; and with. what satis- 
faction I had reflected upon having very seldom 
met Mr. Boswell, as I knew there was. no other 
security against all manner of risks in his re- 
lations.” 

Here is not a bad story of a doctor called in 
to attend Mile. Jacobi, Miss Burney’s succes- 
sor in ottice :— 

‘She told me much of Mr. D., whoattendsher. 
She says she asked him, one day, what she could 
do. ‘Sit still,’ he smilingly answered. ‘ But not 
always,’ she cried ; ‘ tell me what | am to do by- 
and-by.’ ‘Oh!’ cried he, still smiling, ‘ I never 
think of the future.’ How consoling! She 
added, that he once found her eating some le- 
veret, and said he ‘rejoiced to see her now so 
well;’ and from that tame he had never felt her 
pulse nor looked at her tongue. Tired out with 
her lingering complaints, little advance, and 
no comfort, she at last reproached himwith this, 
and bluntly said, ‘ Sir, you never, can tell how 
I do; you never feel my pulse!’ He smiled 
still more, and, putting out. his arm, held it 
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close to her hand, and said, ‘Feel mine!’ Quite 
affronted, she answered, ‘ Never! so long as I 
breathe—never I feel that pulse !’”’ 

Of Madame de Genlis’s apparition in Eng- 
land (1792) the following is the first mention ; 
afterwards enlarged upon, much to the detri- 
ment of that lady and of the Duke of Orleans 
(Egalité), to both of whom much of the horrors 
of the French Revolution are ascribed :— 

“IT got home to dinner to meet Mrs. and 
Miss Mary Young, who are in town for a 
few weeks. Miss Mary is sensible, and quick, 
and agreeable. They give a very unpleasant 
account of Madame de Genlis, or de Sillery, or 
Brulard, as she is now called. They say she 
has established herself at Bury, in their neigh- 
bourhood, with Mile. la Princesse d’Orléans 
and Pamela, and a Circe, another young girl 
under her care. They have taken a house, 
the master of which always dines with them, 
though Mrs. Young says he is such a low man 
he should not dine with her daughter. They 
form twenty with themselves and household. 
They keep a botanist, a chemist, and a natural 
historian always with them. ‘These are sup- 
posed to have been common servants of the 
Duke of Orleans in former days, as they al- 
ways walk behind the ladies when abroad; 
but, to make amends in the new equalising 
style, they all dine together at home. They 
visit at no house but Sir Thomas Gage’s, where 
they carry their harps, and frequently have 
music. They have been to a Bury ball, and 


danced all night; Mlle. d’Orléans with any- 
body, known or unknown to Madame Brulard. 
What a woful change from that elegant, ami- 
able, high-bred Madame de Genlis I knew six 
years ago! the apparent pattern of female per- 


fection in manners, conversation, and delicacy. 
There are innumerable democrats assembled 
in Suffolk; among them the famous Tom 
Paine, who herds with all the farmers that 
will receive him, and there propagates his per- 
nicious doctrines.” 

Of a party given by Mrs. Crewe at Hamp- 
stead, where several eminent men were among 
the company, we read as follows :— 

“The party returned with two very singular 
additions to its number—Lord Loughborough, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Erskine. They have villas 
at Hampstead, and were met in the walk: Mr. 
Erskine else would not, probably, have desired 
to meet Mr. Burke, who openly in the House 
of Commons asked him if he knew what friend- 
ship meant, when he pretended to call him, 
Mr. Burke, his friend. There was an evident 
disunion of the cordiality of the party from 
this time. My father, Mr. Richard Burke, his 
nephew, and Mr. Elliot, entered into some 
general discourse; Mr. Burke took up a vo- 
lume of Boileau, and read aloud, though to 
himself, and with a pleasure that soon made 
him seem to forget all intruders; Lord Lough- 
borough joined Mrs. Burke; and Mr. Erskine, 
seating himself next to Mrs. Crewe, engrossed 
her entirely, yet talked loud enough for all to 
hear who were not engaged themselves. For 
me, I sat next Mrs. Erskine, who seems much 
a woman of the world, for she spoke with me 
just as freely and readily and easily as if we had 
been old friends. Mr. Erskine enumerated all 
his avocations to Mrs. Crewe, and, amongst 
others, mentioned very calmly having to plead 
against Mr. Crewe upon a manor business in 
Cheshire. Mrs. Crewe hastily and alarmed in- 
terrupted him, to inquire what he meant, and 
what might ensue to Mr. Crewe. ‘ Oh, nothing 
but the loss of the lordship upon that spot,’ he 
coolly answered; ‘ but I don’t know that it will 
be given against him: I only know I shall have 





three hundred pounds for it.’ Mrs. Crewe 
looked thoughtful; and Mr. Erskine then be- 
gan to speak of the new Association for Reform, 
by the friends of the people, headed by Messrs. 
Grey and Sheridan, and sustained by Mr. Fox, 
and openly opposed by Mr. Windham, as well 
as Mr. Burke. He said much of the use they 
had made of his name, though he had never yet 
been to the society; and I began to understand 
that he meant to disavow it: but presently he 
added, ‘ 1 don’t know whether I shall ever at- 
tend—I have so much to do—so little time: 
however, the people must be supported.’ ‘ Pray, 
will you tell me,’ said Mrs. Crewe, drily, ‘ what 
you mean by the people? I never knew.’ He 
looked surprised, but evaded any answer; and 
soon after took his leave, with his wife, who 
seems by no means to admire him as much as 
he admires himself, if I may judge by short 
odd speeches which dropped from her. The 
eminence of Mr. Erskine seems all for public 
life; in private, his excessive egotisms undo 
him. Lord Loughborough instantly took his 
seat next to Mrs. Crewe, and presently related 
a speech which Mr. Erskine has lately made 
at some public meeting, and which he opened 
to this effect:—‘ As to me, gentlemen, I have 
some title to give my opinions freely. Would 
you know what my title is derived from? I 
challenge any man to inquire! If he ask my 
birth,—its genealogy may dispute with kings ! 
If my wealth,—it is all for which I have time 
to hold out my hand! If my talents,—No! of 
those, gentlemen, I leave you to judge for your- 
selves!’ But I have now time for no more upon 
this day, except that Mr. and Mrs. Burke, in 
making their exit, gave my father and me the 
most cordial invitation to Beaconsfield in the 
course of the summer or autumn. And, indeed, 
I should delight to accept it. Mrs. Crewe, my 
father, and myself spent the evening together 
alittle in talking politics; when she gave me 
the pleasure to hear her say Mr. Windham was 
looked up to by all parties, for his principles 
as much as for hisabilities. We read Rogers’s 
sweet poem on Memory, and some other things ; 
and retired in very serene good humour, I be- 
lieve, with one another.” 

And next day they went to see Caen Wood; 
and we are told— 

‘Poor Lord Mansfield has not been down 
stairs, the housekeeper told us, for the last four 
years; yet she asserts he is by no means super- 
annuated, and frequently sees his very intimate 
friends, and seldom refuses to be consulted by 
any lawyers. He was particularly connected 
with my revered Mrs. Delany; and I felt me- 
lancholy upon entering his house to recollect 
how otten that beloved lady had planned carry- 
ing thither Miss P. and myself, and how 
often we had been invited by Miss Murrays, 
my lord’s nieces. I asked after those ladies, 
and left them my respects. I heard they were 
up stairs with Lord Mansfield, whom they never 
left. Many things in this house were interest- 
ing, because historical; but I fancy the pictures, 
at least, not to have much other recommenda- 
tion. A portrait of Pope, by himself, I thought 
extremely curious. It is very much in the style 
of most of Jervas’s own paintings. They told 
us that, after the burning of Lord Mansfield’s 
house in town, at the time of Lord G. Gordon’s 
riots, thousands came to inquire if this original 
portrait was preserved: luckily it was at Caen 
Wood. We spent a good deal of time in the 
library, and saw first editions of almost all 
Queen Anne’s Classics; and lists of subscribers 
to Pope’s Iliad, and many such matters, all 
enlivening to some corner or other of the 
memory.” 





A singular story of Mrs, Wells is related in 
a visit to Boydell’s Shakspere-gallery; but it 
is too long for repetition: the fantastic actress 
seems to have made a mopping and mowing 
dash at something which had offended her in 
the demeanour of Mrs. Crewe, whom she fright- 
ened sadly, till two strangers volunteered to pro- 
tect her and her companion, Miss Burney. It 
ended thus :— : 

“Our cabal was again renewed, and Mrs. 
Crewe again told this gentleman to make 
known to the proprietors of the gallery that 
this person was a nuisance to the company, 
when, suddenly re-approaching us, she called 
out, ‘Sir! sir!’ to the younger of our new 
protectors. He coloured, and looked much 
alarmed, but only bowed. ‘ Pray, sir,’ cried 
she, ‘what's o’clock 2” He looked at his watch, 
and answered, ‘You don’t take it ill, I hope, 
sir?’ she cried. He only bowed. ‘I do no 
harm, sir,’ said she; ‘I never bite!’ The 
poor young man looked aghast, and bowed 
lower ; but Mrs. Crewe, addressing herself to 
the elder, said aloud, ‘I beg you, sir, to go to 
Mr. Boydell; you may name me to him—Mrs. 
Crewe.’ Mrs. Wells at this walked away, yet 
still in sight. ‘ You may tell him what has 
happened, sir, in all our names. You may 
tell him Miss Burney—’ ‘O no!’ cried I, in 
a horrid fright, ‘I beseech I may not be named ! 
And, indeed, ma’am, it may be better to let it 
all alone. It will do no good; and it may all 
get into the newspapers.’ ‘ And if it does,’ 
cried Mrs. Crewe, ‘ what is it tous? Wehave 
done nothing; we have given no offence, and 
made no disturbance. This person has fright- 
ened us all wilfully, and utterly without provo- 
cation; and now she can frighten us no longer, 
she would brave us. Let her tell her own story, 
and how will it harm us?’ ‘Still,’ cried I, ‘I 
must always fear being brought into any news- 
paper cabals. Let the fact be ever so much 
against her, she will think the circumstances 
all to her honour if a paragraph comes out be- 
ginning ‘ Mrs. Crewe and Mrs, Wells.’ Mrs. 
Crewe liked this sound as little as I should 
have liked it in placing my own name where I 
put hers. She hesitated a little what to do, 
and we all walked down-stairs, where instantly 
this bold woman followed us, paraded up and 
down the long shop with a dramatic air while 
our group was in conference, and then, sitting 
down at the clerk’s desk, and calling in a foot- 
man, she desired him to wait while she wrote 
a note. She scribbled a few lines, and read 
aloud her direction, ‘To Mr. Topham,’ and 
giving the note to the man, said, ‘Tell your 
master that is something to make him laugh. 
Bid him not send to the press till I see him.’ 
Now as Mr. Topham is the editor of Ze World, 
and. notoriously her protector, as her having 
his footman acknowledged, this looked rather 
serious; and Mrs. Crewe began to partake of 
my alarm. She therefore, to my infinite satis- 
faction, told her new friend that she desired 
he would name no names, but merely mention 
that some ladies had been frightened. I was 
very glad indeed to gain this point; and the 
good gentleman seemed enchanted with any 
change that occasioned a longer discourse. 
We then got into Mrs. Crewe’s carriage; and 
not till then would this facetious Mrs. Wells 
quit the shop. And she walked in sight, dodg- 
ing us, and playing antics of a tragic sort of 
gesture, till we drove out of her power to 
keep up with us. What a strange creature !” 

There is here a remarkable anecdote of the 
celebrated Grecian, Porson :— 

“‘ Charles, our new doctor, has set on foot a 
subscription which gives me great pleasure. 
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It is for his very learned friend Mr. Porson, a 
man of the first-rate erudition, he tells me, in 
Europe. His promising talents drew him in 
childhood from obscurity, and he received a 
learned education by a liberal contribution of 
learned men, under the patronage of Sir George 
Baker. Since this, sundry circumstances, too 
long for paper, have occasioned his being sud- 
denly left at large without a guinea! This 
subscription is intended to amount to about 
1400/., which is to be laid out in an annuity 
for his life. It is not designed as his whole 
support, for his talents will be still his fortune ; 
but to enable him to exercise them liberally, 
and not to write for daily bread. Mr. Raines, 
master of the Charter House, Charles’s late 
competitor, and two others whom I forget, are 
joint agents and collectors with Charles in this 
very laudable business. It has been under- 
taken, and is still conducted, unknown to Mr. 
Porson. The four agents each subscribed 50/., 
for they are all close and intimate and attached 
friends to Mr. Porson. Mr. Windham has 
given Charles 25/. towards it from himself, and 
the same sum from Lord Spencer. I have 
myself had the pleasure to procure 10/. from 
my good Mr. Bryant. Thesubscription is now 
nearly completed. They have been as success- 
ful as active, and applied only to the rich and 
learned—that is, those who can spare the money, 
and appreciate its destination.” 

There are, towards the close of the volume, 
some interesting letters from Madame de Stael, 
and, indeed, much of very pleasant reminis- 
cences to engage the attention of every lover 
of our lighter literature, who will look for 
Vol. VI. with anticipations of equal gratifica- 
tion. 





Popular Conchology, §c. By Agnes Catlow. 


Pp. 300. Longman and Co. 

A CHARMING little volume. We would not 
advise young or old, who love the works of 
nature, to stroll through the fields, or peram- 
bulate the sea-shore, without having it in hand. 
Every curious production, the most minute as 
well as the more obvious, find their description 
and delineation here; and with every morsel 
we pick up, we may gather intelligence, and 
learn to appreciate the wonderful varieties of 
creation. 
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Memoirs of the Queens of France: with Notices 

of the Royal Favourites. By Mrs. Forbes Bush. 

2 vols. H. Colburn. 
WERE it consistent with the tone of the Lite- 
rary Gazette, we might bestow a lot of smart 
criticism on these volumes, and shew how clever 
we could be in detecting blunders and finding 
mares’ nests for the amusement of our readers 
and the edification of the public. But cutting 
up is not our favourite line, and especially 
where the subject is of the gentler sex. Still 
we regret that Mrs. Bush should have stepped 
in between Miss Agnes Strickland and her 
announcement; and that, having done so, she 
should have performed her task so ill. The 
early biographies are, of necessity, meagre 
nothings; and the later ones, compilations 
from the most familiar sources, deformed by 
innumerable biunders. Not to break a butter- 
fly on the wheel, we shall merely allude to the 
life of Mary Stuart, which seems as if badly 
translated trom an ignorant French author. 
In this we hear, for the first time, that the 
Castle of Linlithgow is in Edinburgh (p. 336), 
instead of a town of that name some twenty 
miles off; that Mary, though born in the said 
castle, ‘was educated in a convent in the 





middle of the Lake of Monteith” (p. 337); that 
France sent agents into Seotland “ to introduce 
the Catholic faith” (p. 339); that Mary was 
abandoned at Borthwick Castle “‘ by her cow- 
ardly husband” (p. 345); and that “ Lord Mel- 
vil,” her “faithful servant,’ attended her to 
the scaffold, 

We need not multiply these examples; nor 
will we do more than refer to pp. 126-7 for 
strange sort of writing, more consonant to ac- 
counts of the royal mistresses of France than 
to the decorum of English lady publication. 





History of the Church of Christ, from the Diet of 
Augsburg, 1530, to the Eighteenth Century ; 
originally designed as a Continuation of Milner’s 
History. By Henry Stebbing, D.D. 3d vol. 
Svo, pp. 502. London, T. Cadell; Edin- 
burgh, Blackwood. 

Tus work, which does honour to Dr. Steb- 
bing's talents, divinity, and attachment to the 
church, of which he is a not undistinguished 
member, is now completed. Its subject takes 
it out of the sphere of our criticism, beyond 
paying the just compliment we have paid to its 
author. His concluding remarks upon the Ox- 
ford Tracts, enforcing the doctrine of modera- 
tion even in improving, are well worthy of 
attention. 





On THE Nimsus. By Monsieur Didron. 


From the Revue Générale de I’ Architecture et des Travaux 
publics, by M. César Daly, Architecte.* 
[Continued from our last No.] 


Arter having described the most common and 
appropriate form of the nimbus of God and the 
angels and saints, M. Didron proceeds to other 
classes and forms. The living (as well as the 
dead), when they had arrived at an acknow- 
ledged and incontestable degree of sanctity, 
were decorated with the nimbus, as is posi- 
tively asserted by Joannes Diaconus, and by 
Ciampini in his Vetera Monumenta ; but in this 
case the nimbus was square. The adoption of 
this form seems to have its origin in the doc- 
trines of the Neo-platonists, with whom the 
square was the symbol of the earth, and the 
round of heaven. ‘The rectangular nimbus is 
peculiar to Italy, where it occurs not unfre- 
quently in monuments of different ages; and 
the observation of it is of peculiar importance, 
because it fixes at once the date of the monu- 
ment to be in the lifetime of the person thus 
represented, yet subsequent to the acknow- 
ledgment of his sanctity. It was commonly 
given to the popes. The following cut repre- 
sents Pope Paschal; it is taken from a mosaic 
in the church of St. Cecilia, which that pontilf 
built, and the model of which he is represented 
as holding in his hand. 

In frescos in Greece, and in the dispute of 
the holy sacrament, the Greek artists and Ra- 
phael have placed the head of God the Father 
ona lozenge-shaped nimbus. These forms are 
accounted for by some of the peculiar ideas of 
the Greek Church in the former instance; and 
in the latter by the greater degree of fancy 
used in the Italian delineations, and particu- 





* We omitted in our former article, while speaking of 
the Revue, to state that its intelligent and zealous pro- 
priector and editor, to further his grand aim of uniting 
in one common and mutual object the architects and 
antiquaries of Europe (and of America—for we have 
met them also there), holds soirées (those intellectual 
reunions which are so much relished among our neigh- 
bours) at his establishment in the Rue Furstemberg, 
where one introduction at once introduces the visitor to 
the most eminent men in the class of study which he 
follows whom the world can produce, 
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larly about the time of the Renaissance. These 
fanciful variations (if they may be so consi- 
dered) date in Italy from a remote period. A 
mosaic in the cathedral of Capua, which dates 
from the eighth or ninth century, gives a tri- 
angular nimbus to the Holy Ghost, which is 
represented in the form of a dove. This is 
certainly the most ancient and curious example 
of this form of nimbus (which is, perhaps, em- 
blematical of the Trinity), unless this [oly 
Ghost be a modern restoration. Our next cut 
is taken from an Italian manuscript of the 
Speculum Humane Salvationis, full of minia- 
tures, of the fourteenth century: it represents 
the Father, half of his body appearing out of 
the clouds, scattering his grace over the earth 


jin the form of rays. 














In Greece, in the fresco-paintings which 
adorn the church of the principal convent of 
Salamina, and the numerous churches spread 
over mount Athos, the nimbus entirely trian- 
gular is given to God the Father. The most 
remarkable examples are found in the great 
buildings of the monasteries of Santa Laura, 
Iviron, and Vatopedi. The Platonic sect in all 
its branches gave a symbolic value to the tri 
angle; and the echo of their discussions of this 
subject was reflected and enlarged during the 
middle ages. Cambry, in his Monuments Cel- 
tiques, says that the triangle among the Druids 
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represented the three divine qualities which 
cannot be separated, being, thinking, and speak- 
ing. 

The nimbus being once adopted as the cha- 
racteristic of sanctity, this sign was constantly 
employed till the period of the Renaissance, 
but with certain modifications which form its 
archeological history. 

Down to the twelfth century the nimbus had 
the form of a fine and delicate disc. A beauti- 
ful Greek manuscript of the tenth century, in 
the Royal Library at Paris, contains a repre- 
sentation of Night under the figure of a woman 
dressed in black, her head encircled with a 
nimbus, which is transparent and luminous. 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the 
nimbus became thicker and larger, passing 
far beyond the limits of the head: it was a 
coarse disc—a kind of plate, painted or sculp- 
tured, behind the head. In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, at the dawn of the 
Renaissance, the field of the nimbus was re- 
jected, and the edge only preserved: the nim- 
bus was now only a circle. At the end of the 
fifteenth century, and in the first years of the 
sixteenth—the period when the Gothic was in 
its last gasp, and, instead of the elegance of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, it be- 
comes heavy and coarse—the nimbus is ma- 
terialised also. Hitherto it had been consi- 
dered as an aureole—as a luminous flame— 
which issued from the head. At the period of 
which we are speaking, they condensed the 
aureole, gave solidity to the flame, and made 
of ita large cocarde—a kind of cap, which was 
placed on the head of the saint, and which was 
sometimes cocked on one side on ,the ear, as 
certain people have the afiectation to wear 
their hats. ‘lhe painted windows of the begin- 
ning of the Renaissance—for instance, in the 
churches of Troyes and of Chalons-sur-Marne 
—give examples of this kind of nimbus, which 
is in reality only a head-dress. M. Didron 
cites other examples of the un-intellectual and 
fantastic forms of the nimbus in monuments of 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

With the progress of the Renaissance we re- 
turn to delicate ideas and elegance of expres- 
sion. The nimbus becomes again an aureole, 
and it is volatilised in the highest degree (the 
end at which the artists of the fourteenth cen- 
tury had aimed unsuccessfully). At first it was 
reduced to a circle closed like the edge of a 
vase ; then this circle, less geometrical, was but 
a trembling and diffuse line, like a luminous 
circle. Often the line disappeared altogether ; 
they threw away the frame to preserve only 
the field which it enclosed; for to that elec- 
tric light which flies from the head a frame 
is too coarse an adjunct; it is the shadow 
of a flame of a round form, but which appears 
to have no boundary. In the following cut 
(which represents the Holy Ghost borne over 
the waters), in the nimbus of the Father the 
circumference has disappeared; yet the rays 
still terminate at equal distances from the cen- 
tre, and form a circle. On other monuments 
these rays are long and short, sometimes alter- 
nately, sometimes without any order. Fre- 
quently, in the person of Jesus Christ, both the 
circle, and the field have disappeared, and the 
cross-only remains, which distinguishes him as 
God, This cross.is composed of four pencils 
of light, which spring from the bottom, summit, 
and, two sides,.of the head. .At length, at the 
end:.of, the sixteenth century, the use of the 
nuubus js, entirely abandoned, not only in the 
saints,and angels, but in the person of God 
himself. Thus, closes the history of the trans- 
formations of the nimbus, 
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The preceding observations apply only to | 


the nimbus of the head. Sometimes the nim- 
bus is enlarged and envelopes the whole per- 
son, like a mantle of light. This nimbus M. 
Didron distinguishes from the other by giving 
it the name of a glory. It is named by the 
English antiquaries vesica piscis, or fish’s blad- 





der, a name which M. Didron repudiates for its 
coarseness, and for being, in many respects, a 7 
very erroneous term; as it sometimes takes 
forms to which that term is by no means appli-’ 
cable. It is simply the aureole of the whole 
body, as the nimbus is the aureole of the head: 
as the latter is necessarily round, so this is ge- 
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nerally..of an oval form. When the body is 
upright, the figure of the glory naturally be- 
comes .along.oval, as in the second cut in 
p,.547, taken from the Speculum Humane Sal- 
vationis in, the Royal, Library. 

_ But when the body is seated, the oval collects 
itself, into; a circle, and sometimes into four 
leaves ; because the four prominent parts of the 
hody, the, head, the legs, and the two arms, 
have each their particular lobe, their section of 


be of the ninth or tenth century, and is taken 
from a manuscript in the Royal Library. It 
is remarkable that here the glory takes also 





the nimbus, while the torso occupies the centre 
of the four leaves. An example of this is given 
from a fresco, of the thirteenth century, in the 
cathedral of Auxerre. M. Didron gives fur- 
ther reasons for preferring the term glory to 
all others for this form of nimbus. It appears 
again with an upright figure in the following 
drawing, which represents Jesus descending 
from heaven, encircled with clouds, and enve- 
loped in the glory. This miniature appears to 
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the shape of the body, having a lobe for the 
head and another for the feet. ‘This glory is 
only given to God the Father and God the Son; 
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or to the three persons of the Trinity when 
combined in one glory. The outside is some- 
times filled with, or supported by, angels. In 
fact, this glory appears to represent heaven. 

When God is seated in his glory, his feet often 
rest on a rainbow, a second rainbow serves 
him for a seat, and a third for a pillow on which 
to rest his head. Sometimes there is only one 
rainbow, which serves as a rest for his feet. The 
second cut in this page is taken from a fresco 
on the western wall of the great church of the 
convent of Salamina, known by the name of 
Panagia Phaneromeni. It represents Christ de- 
scending from heaven to judge mankind. The 
glory is here circular—a new variety—and is 
carried at the four cardinal points by four se- 
raphim. The field of this glory is divided by 
symbolical triangles, of which the sides are 
concave and intersect. The feet of the divine 
Judge rest on a circular line, which represents 
a rainbow; a second serves him for a seat. 
This painting is of the eighteenth century: it 
represents the thirteenth century in the west 
of Europe; for in this respect the Greeks have 
not advanced a step during the last five or six 
hundred years. 

The field of the glory has sometimes two 
stars, which shine near the head of the divine 
personage, one to the right, the other to the 
left. When the figure is in the act of blessing 
with the right hand, and consequently the body 
is drawn nearer to the left side, the two stars 
are placed to the right of the head. Some- 
times the field is covered with stars, iike the 
sky in a clear night; but this is a rare form. 

Among other forms of this glory, M. Didron 
observes that at times it is divided into two, 
the upper (and smaller) one containing the 
head and bust to the waist, where it is joined 
by the lower (and larger) one, which descends 
to the feet. 

M. Didron thinks that the idea of this glory 
may have been taken originally from the pa- 
gans; and that in some of its forms it may 
remind us of the imagines clypeate of the an- 
cient Romans and Greeks. In a Psalter in the 
Royal Library at Paris, containing miniatures 
executed in the twelfth century, we have a 
figure (represented in the cut below) of God 
armed with a sword and arrows, in a circle, as 
though on a buckler, resembling closely the 
imagines clypeate which we see on the Roman 
sarcophagi. 





The Modern History and Condition of Egypt, its 
Climate, Diseases, and Capabilities, exhibited in 
a personal Narrative of Travels in that Country, 
§c. By W. Holt Yates, M.D., &c. &c. 2 vols. 
8vo. London, Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Tue author takes an unfavourable view of the 
career of the Pasha, and draws a melancholy 
Picture of the condition of the fellahs under his 
rule in Egypt. If we had not read such works 
as those of Burckhardt, Belzoni, Lane, and 
Wilkinson, we should have derived more of 
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pleasure and information from these volumes ; 
but the truth must be spoken—they are rather 
prolix, and do not make amends by furnishing 
us with novel intelligence in any proportion to 
their length. The index at the beginning, in- 
stead of the end, is a novelty, however ; and the 
dancing-girls and other lithographs but indif- 
ferent things. 

An Introduction to Entomology ; or, Elements of 
the Natural History of Insects. By W. Kirby, 
M.A., F.R.S., &c., and W. Spence, Esq., 
F.IUS. 2 vols. Svo. Longman and Co. 

No work on natural history has been more 

deservedly popular, both with general and sci- 

entific readers, than the Entomology of Kirby 
and Spence. The first two volumes occupied 
that portion of the elements of the science, 
which, like Huber on Bees, was calculated to 
interest and delight every living being who had 
an opportunity to mark the manners and eco- 
nomy of the insects described in so captivating 

a style; whilst the latter two supplied all the 

technical information of which the investigation 

was susceptible. The authors and publishers 
have now judiciously separated these divisions ; 
and the work now before us is a welcome re- 

print of the first part, with additions and im- 

provements. It will soon clear the way for the 

other half; though likely to have alsoa far and 
wide popularity of its own. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
SURNAMES, 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Isle of Wight, Nov. 19. 

Sir,—The letter of your correspondent “G.” 
occasioned by my remonstrance against his pro- 
posed derivation of the words surname and bull, 
requires some reply. I will be as brief as the 
case will permit, and trouble you no further on 
the subject; as a continuation of the contro- 
versy does not appear likely to answer any 
good purpose; your readers having, we may 
hope, begun by laughing at the jokes of your 
two correspondents, I for one should be sorry 
were they to end by laughing at the jokers 
themselves. ‘“G.’s’ first objection to my pro- 
posal to “‘be content with the single form” (and 
one derivation of the word) “ surname,” is con- 
cisely stated to be—“‘ because it is untrue.” 
Here is no “ blandiits circumloqui,” nor “ adu- 
lari,” certainly; hardly, perhaps, that courtesy 
usually conceded and expected even between 
anonymous writers. For my part, I had far 
rather advance an opinion on a subject like the 
present, in which moral certainty is next to 
impossible, in such a “hesitating manner” as 
to be suspected of “ not being satisfied with 
my own suggestion,” than thus characterise a 
view which does not happen to square with my 
own, however confident I may feel that I am 
right, and that the other party is wrong. 

Your correspondent next proceeds to argue, 
that “the name which a man brings with him 
into the world can by no possibility be his sur- 
name :’’—~to which I reply, that it is a mere 
accident of modern times that surnames are 
inherited at all. Before the 13th century, it 
was usual, both in our own country and, pro- 
bably, in the rest of Europe, to distinguish per- 
sons bearing the same Christian name by some 
appellation added to or over and above it, bor- 
rowed from the name of their castle or estate, 
from their trade or calling, from some mental 
er bodily peculiarity, and often apparently be- 
stowed capriciously, or from reasons now im- 
possible to explain. No man in those days 
could be born with a surname; but he either 


achieved a surname, or had a surname thrust 
upon him. As years and centuries rolled by, 
these names gradually became hereditary ; so 
that now every one of legitimate birth does bring 
with him into the world a surname or family 
name; and to this name “the whole civilised 
world have agreed” in applying an appellation 
of the same etymological import as our English 
word surname.* 

That the passage quoted by “ G.” from the 
Septuagint (Amos ix. 12), é¢’ ods émuéxAntat 
Td dvoud mov én airods, is in any way calculated 
to bring our English word surname to a test, I 
cannot admit, as it seems to have no proper 
reference to a surname of any kind. "Emm«adéw 
signifies not only “ I surname,” but also, ‘ I 
invoke, I call upon ;” and the threefold repeti- 
tion of the ém is, I believe, a Greek idiom, not 
admitting of any thing like a literal transla- 
tion. Parkhurst, who may have furnished “ G.” 
with his quotation, will give us something more 
in the shape of information as to its meaning: 
he calls “‘ the phraseology Hebraical or Hellen- 
istical,’’ and adds that the Divine name “ is 
said émxadcioOa emt, to be called upon a people 
when they are called or surnamed by His 
name; i.e. when they belong to Him, and are 
especially devoted to Him.’’? Our marginal 
reading is ‘‘ (Heb.) Upon whom my name is 
called ;” and this is likewise the rendering of 
the passage as quoted from the Septuagint in 
Acts xv. 17. Parkhurst refers to another pre- 
cisely similar passage, 2 Chron. viii. 14, and 
also to Heb. xi. 16, and James ii. 7; but in 
not one of all these texts does the word sur- 
name seem in any way concerned. The only 
two instances of the actual use of the word in 
the authorised version of the Old Testament 
are in Isaiah xliv. 5, and xlv. 4. The first of 
these verses runs thus : “ One shall say, ‘ J am 
the Lord’s,’ and another shall call himself by 
the name of Jacob; and another shall subscribe 
with his hand unto the Lord, and ‘ surname’ 
himself by the name of Israel.” The Septua- 
gint has, Odros épei, Tod cod elu, kat Erepos 
Bohoetar em) 7H dvduart lakwB’ Kat erepos ém- 
ypdver xeip) avtod, Tod Ocod cium, wal em rep 
évéuatt “lopahA Bonoeta® which may be ren- 
dered, “* One shall say, ‘ I am God’s,’ and an- 
other shall call aloud upon the name of Jacob ; 
and another shall write upon his hand, ‘ I am 
God’s,’ and shall call aloud upon the name of 
Israel ;” thus giving precisely the same sense 
to the two clauses which our translation ren- 
ders, “ call himself by the name,” and “ sur- 
name himself by the name.” 

The second passage would seem to be no- 
thing more than a prophetical announcement 
of the name of Cyrus as the deliverer of the 
Jews from Babylon: “ For Jacob my servant’s 
sake, and Israel mine elect, I have even called 
thee by thy name; I have ‘ surnamed’ thee, 
though thou hast not known me.” The Sep- 
tuagint here has, éyw kaAéow oe TG dvduari cov, 
kal mposddiouat oe,—* I will call thee by thy 
name, and will receive thee kindly as a friend.” 
Now in both these cases the simple word name 
would apparently give the sense quite as ac- 





* Some countries called civilised are, however, as far 
as regards the major part of their population, still in 
that transition-state through which we passed five or six 
centuries ago, with respect to surnames. ‘The Messrs. 
Bullar inform us that the Azorean poor have for the most 
part no proper surnames, but are distinguished by vari- 
ous nicknames, many of which are at this very time in 
process of becoming hereditary family names. We learn, 
too, from Letters from the Baltic, that the peasants of 
Esthonia, having had as serfs no surnames, came on 
their enfranchisement to the nobles, and begged them 
to supply this deficiency. Thus it would appear, that 
bringing any name at all into the world with one is an 





accident, not only of time, but of place. 


curately as the compound surname; and one 
who has not the advantage of being able to 
refer to the Hebrew text may perhaps be 
allowed the benefit of finding no word in any 
way corresponding with our surname in the 
Index Latinus to Gesenius’s lexicon. No one 
needs to be reminded of the New Testament 
surnames, such as Peter, Mark, Barnabas, &c., 
which, I suppose, even “G.” will allow to have 
been names conferred for various reasons on 
their respective owners, in addition to, and 
over aud above, the names they had already 
received at circumcision. 

I cannot leave this same “ surname” (your 
readers must be ere this so tired of the very 
word, that nothing but a second perusal of Mr. 
Lower’s work will put them into good humour 
with it again), without entering a solemn pro- 
test against “‘ G.’s” scheme of no fewer than 
three torms, and consequently three distinct 
etymologies for this poor little dissyllable; viz. 
“ sire-name,’’ implying inheritance of the fa- 
ther’s name; “ sir-name,” succession to his 
rank; and “ sur-name,”’ a name super-added— 
can any one guess when ?—“ at baptism!” Of 
the first two enough has been said on a former 
occasion. [I still look upon them as founded 
solely on the mere variation in spelling—sir- 
name for sur-name—like sir-loin for sur-loin; 
the last may be left to “ G.’s’’ own admission, 
that “ the whole civilised world have agreed to 
call it the Christian name!” 

With regard to the proposed derivation of 
bull from Baal, I need only say that I am con- 
fident of not being singular in failing to disco- 
ver the cogency, or to understand the sequence 
of “ G.’s” reasoning: one would be little more 
startled were it gravely suggested to trace the 
pedigree of the famous * golden bull,” put 
forth by Charles IV., emperor of Germany, up 
to one of the “ golden calves” set up by Jero- 
boam, king of Israel. If I and those who are 
bold enough to agree with me not to bow the 
knee to Baal, are to be offered up as a burnt- 
sacrifice on the altar of the offended deity, I 
hope to have the comfort of being one of a 
hecatomb at least. 

Joking apart, however, igno. ance of Hebrew 
may make one of your corres>ondents too 
averse from any etymology for English words 





thence sought; and the advantage of eastern 
| scholarship may prejudice the other too strongly 
i“ favour of Aramaic roots. With my present 
means of information, at all events, the opi- 
nions already set down on this subject are 
likely to remain unshaken by either the argu- 
ments or the assertions which have assailed 
them. 

And now, sir, hoping to part friends with 
“G.,” I shall not quarrel with him for choos- 
ing to . 

** clepe me, ‘ Ox-on,’ and with beevish phrase 

Soil my ‘ addition,’”.... 

“ titulus honorificus,” that is, “ honorary title,” 
or * surname” in the Hebrew sense, as it may 
be called, though shared alike by as numerous 
a company of every degree of learning and 
merit from a very high to a rather low one, as 
that of B. A. Cantab. My nom de guerre is one 
under which no one who has a right to assume 
it need be ashamed to shield his civil appella- 
tion from the Hebrew etymons, Greek prepo- 
sitions, Pheenician idols, and other ugly mis- 
siles which fly about in these etymological 
scrimmages ; and I therefore once more sign 
myself your obedient servant and constant 
reader, B.A. Oxon.* 


* Mr. Tyrwhitt, itt his notes to the Canterbury Talcs, 
observes on the nicknames ‘ Deinous Simekin” and 
‘Hendy Nicholas,” that “‘ hereditary surnames” were 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
(\DNSTIVUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

° Dee.'5y! First! Meeting of the Session. —Mr. P. 
Hardwick, in taking the chair, commented on 
the establishment of professorships of architec- 
ture at the London University and King’s Col- 

viege’} and took occasion to allude to the death 

“df Mri Goldicutt, ote of the earliest and most 
activé members of the Institute. Amongst the 

!dowations was a copy of an edition of Vitruvius, 
printed at Venice in 1567, being the twenty- 
third now: possessed by the society. Professor 
Donuldson, foreign secretary, read letters from 

<M. R. Rochette, of the French Institute, from 
Copenhagen and elsewhere. A communication 

' from: Mr. G.. Godwin was read, accompanied by 
®@ drawing. of the’ pulpit in Malines cathedral ; 
‘sent in‘illastration. of a:class of pulpits to be 
found in Belgium) remarkable for their enor- 
mous size, elaborate workmanship, and the pro- 
fuse expenditure of materials, but not for good 

‘taste ‘or fitness. The subject of the pulpit at 

_Malines is the-Conversion of St. Paul; that of 
Louvain is from the same subject, but differently 
treated; in the church of St. Andrew, at Ant- 

_werp, the pulpit represents Andrew and Peter 
‘called from their nets by our Saviour. In St. 

_ Gudule, Brussels, it represents the expulsion 
of Adam and Eve from Paradise ; and at Notre 
Dame; in the same city, Elijah fed by ravens, 

-In-some;-as-at St. Bavon, Ghent, part of the 
sculpture is im»mearble. « Professor Hosking 
then read an account of the church of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, Bristol, and of the recent surveys of 
the fabric by Mr. Britton and himself; with 

; an analysis of the reports and illustrations of 
its present condition and the proposed resto- 
rations. St. Mary’s Redcliffe (made world- 

. famous by Chatterton and his wonderful im- 

osture), is one of the finest parish churches in 

Fngland, but has been much neglected and 

_ injured, especially by the practice of sinking 
graves close to the south wall. The tower is 
the finest of its date, and the interior groining 
shews,an extraordinary fertility of imagination. 

The length of the church, including the lady 
chapel, is 247 feet, the width of the nave 60 

feet, and the length of the transept 125 feet. 


aud yaut 


' SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 
Dec.|’7.—Mr. A. Marshall in the chair. Dr. 
Aldis. submitted his “improved form of ste- 
thoscope,”’ to which he proposed to give the 
name of Echometer. The “improvement” con- 
sisted in the percussor being attached to the 
same instrument, and moving upon a fixed 
pivot in the stem, the motion being regulated 
by a screw. A lengthened discussion ensued 





probably not universal among ithe lower classes in 
Chaucer's time. Nay, it would seem that there are 
even still exceptions to their general use in England; 
for we are told that the colliers in certain districts have 
no fixed surnames, but assume any they may take a 
fancy to, when they are married, or on any other occa- 
sion when it may be necessary to state theirnames. In 
their own families, and atnong their equals, they are 
distinguished by nicknames from others bearing the 
same baptismal appellation. ‘ 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazeite. 

§1r,—The letter on English Surnames in your last 
No. contains two errors, which I hope you will allow me 
to correct. The first is that of your printer, in putting 
Varling for Darling, owing, it is to be feared, to the 
illegibility of the MS.: the other, that of your corre- 
spondent in giving “whet and tool, a sharp tool,” as the 
‘* probable origin” of the word “ whiftle, a large knife ;” 
in extenuation of which he can hardly plead the sanc- 
tion of an otherwise respectable authority, when the 
Anglo-Saxon /hweotan, to cut, was before his eyes. 

“A Shefeld ‘hwitel bare he in his hose,” 

says Chaucer, describing the miller in the ‘‘ Reve’s 
Tale.”—I am, Sir, yours, &c, 

Dee, 5, B.A, Oxon, 





as to the advisability of a fixed or moveable 
planimeter, and the percussor being constructed 
so as to meet it at true parallel or angularly. 
The discussion as to the nature of the copro- 
litic matter from Delford was renewed, and 
the opinion of the former meeting approved, 
viz. that the specimens consisted of the usual 
coprolitic components, which however had not 
passed through the intestinal canal, and conse- 
quently did not present the whorled form. Mr. 
Moss submitted an essay on the expansion of 
stone. 

SUPERACETATE OF SODA IN THE WRAPPINGS OF 

A MUMMY. 

IN recent numbers we gave accounts of the 
unrolling of a mummy at Shrewsbury. We 
subjoin interesting particulars of a subse- 
quent investigation, and other matters con- 
nected therewith, being an original commu- 
nication to the Chemical Gazette, by Dr. Henry 
Johnson. 

“On moistening a portion of mummy-cloth 
with distilled water and applying litmus-paper, 
the latter became reddened, proving the pre- 
sence of a free acid: the same effect was 
observed in seyeral different portions of the 
material. I desired therefore to know what 
was the nature of this acid. (a.) Some of 
the mummy-cloth was infused in cold distilled 
water; the liquor reddened litmus, and effer- 
vesced with bicarbonate of potass; evaporated 
to an extract and mixed with strong sulphuric 
acid, it yielded fumes which were recognised 
as acetic-or pyroligneous acid by the smell. 
(4.) A portion of the liquor (a.) was distilled 
in glass vessels. A transparent, feebiy-acid 
liquid came over, which, being free from the 
vegeto-animal matters dissolved by the water, 
seemed to afford the usual reactions of acetic 
acid, It gave no precipitate with solution of 
acetate of lead, muriate of baryta, or nitrate of 
silver (except when concentrated, in which case 
it was crystalline). The liquid remaining in 
the retort was more strongly acid than what 
came over in distillation; it contained much 
animal or vegetable matter, imparting to it a 
high colour. It was saturated with bicarbonate 
of potass, and then evaporated to an extract; 
and on adding sulphuric acid, the pungent and 
characteristic vapours of acetic acid were dis- 
tinctly perceived. The acid here present could 
therefore be none but the acetic.* On re‘fer- 
ring to Mr. Pettigrew’s work (p. 76), I :find 
that M. Rouelle obtained an acid liquor by 
distilling the hituminous matter contained in 
a mummy. He does not state what was the 
nature of this acid; and it may be remarked, 
that as obtained by him, in the destructive 
distillation of these substances, the acid amd 
oil which he describes as coming over were 
probably not contained in the materials of the 
mummy, but were produced in the process. 
They were products, not educts, of the distilla- 
tion. Mr. Pettigrew (p. 62) conjectures that 
a considerable heat was employed in the making 
of mummies; and M. Ronyer, whom he quotes, 
supposes that the bodies must have been put 


into stoves in order to bring about a union of | 


the resinous and aninaal matters. What Mr. 
Pettigrew and M. Rouyer conjecture, we may 
now, I think, positiv2ly assert: —1. because 
the mummy recently opened here (in Shrews- 
bury) by Mr. Birch had evidently been quite 
charred; and of this a piece of the bandage 
now before me affords visible and indubitable 
evidence; 2. the presence of acetic or pyro- 
ligneous acid in the wrappings is another proef 





of the fact. The charred state of the wrappings 
proves that after their application the body has 
been subjected to a heat equal at least to 300° 
Fahr. This temperature would decompose a 
part of the pitch and resinous substances, and 
produce a quantity of acetic or pyroligneous 
acid, besides other matters, such as empyreu- 
matic oil and creosote. The utility of this ope- 
ration is quite obvious: it would not only cause 
the bitumen and resin to melt and combine 
with the animal matter of the corpse, but the 
abundant escape of pyroligneous acid, creosote, 
&c., and the impregnation of the whole mummy 
and its wrappings with this, would greatly tend 
to preserve the body from decay. Hence it ap- 
pears that mummies were prepared or ‘ cured’ 
much in the same way that Westphalia and 
other hams are at the present day; namely, 
by pyroligneous acid, and, as suggested by Mr. 
Cormack, by creosote.* The peculiar yellow 
colour of the bandages I have no doubt is 
produced in the operation of ‘smoking’ the 
mummy, and arises from the empyreumatic 
oils, and some extractive matter dissolved by 
the acetic acid as it is evolved. The colouring 
matter is soluble in water and in alcohol, and 
seems therefore to resemble extractive matter 
of chemists. Solution of persulphate of iron 
deepens the colour, but does not render it 
black; hence it cannot be astringent matter. 
Herodotus tells us the body of the mummy 
was covered with nitre or natron, i.e. native 
carbonate of soda. The truth of his statement 
is borne out by the crystals collected and ana- 
lysed by Dr. Grenville, and the examination ot 
a saline matter discovered by Dr. Ure. Saline 
particles were also discovered in the opening 
of the mummy here (in Shrewsbury), but un- 
fortunately they have been lost. If the account 
given by Herodotus be true, that the body was 
covered with carbonate of soda, and, as I have 
endeavoured to shew, acetic acid would be pro- 
duced and given out in the process of embalm- 
ing, the carbonate of soda would be converted 
into acetate, or from the excess of acid into the 
superacetate of soda; and that this has hap- 
pened I have proved to my own satisfaction by 
the following experiments :—Some of the wrap- 
pings were digested for an hour in distilled 
water. ‘I'he liquor was evaporated to dryness. 
When much concentrated it was found decidedly 
acid. The solid extract, weighing 7 grs., was 
heated to redness, and thus reduced to a white 
ash mixed with some charcoal. The ash effer- 
vesced with muriatic acid ; it dissolved in water, 
and the solution rendered turmeric paper brown, 
and restored the blue of litmus reddened by an 
acid. Evaporated to dryness, it left a white 
crust, not deliquescent, but soluble in water. 
The solution exhaled bubbles of carbonic acid 
on the addition of a drop of pure muriatic acid ; 
and this solution gave no precipitate with solu- 
tion of muriate of platinum. It was therefore 
carbonate of soda, and no doubt some of the 
natront} which had been used in the preparation 
of this mummy more than 2000 years ago. It 
remains for others to verify these results by 
similar experiments on other mummies.” 





* “ According to Mr. J. R. Cormack (Treatise on Cr¢ 
sote, 1836), the only essential part of the mummifying 


; process practised by the Egyptians, was the application 


of such a heat as would first dry up the body, and then 
decompose the tanny matters which had been previously 
introduced, and thus generate creosote.”—PEREIRA, 
Mat. Med., Part I. p..227. 

+ Natron is mentioned as a new article of commerce 
from Egypt under the new tariff, and likely to interfere 
with the manufacture of soda. Heretofore the duty 
amounted to a prohibition.—Lu. L, G. 





“ar Parnell's Elements of Chemical Analysis, pp- 
» 47, 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OxrorD, Dec. 1.—The following gentlemen were ad- 
mitted ad eundem :— 

The Rev. T. J. Judkin, M.A., of Caius and Gonville; 
the Rev. M. Hawtrey, M.A., of Trinity; and the Rev. 
H. M. Scarth, M.A., of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

The following degrees were also conferred :— 

Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity by accumulation, — 
Rev. J. Beaven, St. Edmund Hall. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. C. H. Aitkens, New Inn Hall; 
W. L. Wigan, Christ Church; D. J. Cother, Brasenose 
College; D. Edwards, Jesus College; Rev. T. H. Britton, 
Exeter College; Rev. 8. Terry, Trinity College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. Campbell, St. Edmund Hall; 
F. J. Manning, scholar of Lincoln Coll.; W. L. Bevan, 
Lusby scholar, E. C. Adams, Magd. Hall; F. Woodgate, 
Oriel College; H. Bittleston, St. John’s College; W. 
Hughes, R. Owen, scholar, Jesus College; G. H. 
Proctor, J. M. Hawker, Balliol College; T. C. Gibbs, E. 
Levien, Trinity College; G. E. Saunders, J. H. Miller, 
scholars, W. J. Newman, C. F. Secretan, E. J. Morgan, 
J. Gorton, Wadham College. 

CAMBRIDGE, Nov. 30.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—T. H. M. Bartlett, Trinity College ; 
J. Price, J. W, Maher, Queen’s Coll.; F. A. S. Marshall, 
Cains College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—W., Tl. Acret, jun., Queen’s Coll. ; 
E. G, Childe, Trinity College. 

E. B. Everard, M.A. of Balliol College, Oxford, was 
admitted ad cundem. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Unique Map of Pekin! 
ReEsERVING a full report of the interesting pro- 
ceedings of the society on Thursday, we can at 
present only notice that Mr. Hamilton exhibited 
a manuscript map of the City of Pekin, which 
he had received from Sir Woodbine Parish, at 
Naples ; and which is probably the only repre- 
sentation of the capital of China which exists 
in Europe, or any where out of the Celestial 
Empire. The map was accompanied by trans- 
lations of the names of the principal places and 
buildings, obtained from the missionary esta- 
blishment at Naples for propagating Chris- 
tianity in China; but, fortunately, Mr. S. Birch, 
one of the members R.S.L., happened to be 
present, and, from his knowledge of the lan- 
guage, gave much farther and curious informa- 
tion on the subject. The imperial palace and 
grounds enclosed in the centre of the entire 
square within the walls, lies rather more to the 
south than to the north, and occupies an area 
several miles in circumference. {t looks as if 
it covered nearly a fourth of the whole space ; 
and in the bounds are large flower-gardens and 
lakes ; and on an island in the latter the se- 
pulchres of the royal race. If we remember 
Duhalde rightly, this is the Tartar city; and 
there is a Chinese town of equal extent towards 
the south, outside of the walls, besides the 
populous suburbs, which raise the calculated 
number of the inhabitants to so high a “ figure.’’ 
The other most remarkable sites laid down 
are the “ great canal;” the “ four Christian 
churches’’—east, west, north, and south; the 
“great towers for the cymbal-music ;” the 
“ Russian church ;”’ the ‘ observatory,’’ and 
the “ astronomical observatory,” and the resi- 
dences of their chiefs; the “college of doc- 
tors;” the * residence of the chief ofticer of the 
body-guards ;”’ the “ residence of the master of 
the ceremonies ;” the “ public granaries;” the 
“ treasuries ;” the “ places where the tigers are 
kept ;” the “ places where gunpowder is made ;” 
the “ places where fire-works are made ;” the 
“foundries for cannon and fire-arms ;” the 
“‘ place called Corea, for the reception of am- 
bassadors ;” the “ court of justice ;” the “ tax- 
offices ;”” the ‘ residence of the magistrate who 
chooses the governor ;”’ and “ the governor’s 
residence.” ‘There are flag-stafis at the gates 
of the wall; and the Christian churches are dis- 
tinguished by crosses. The whole is a remark~ 





able and very curious document; and one, too, 
of no slight political importance in our day. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Dec. 8.—Mr. Hamilton, vice-president, in the 
chair. Mr. Britton communicated a descrip- 
tive notice and drawing, by Mr. Egginton, of a 
lectern, or reading-desk, in marble, in Crowle 
church, near Worcester. This rare specimen 
of early church-furniture is carved out of a 
solid block of marble, and is presumed to be 
of the twelfth century. It is ornamented with 
pillars with rich foliated capitals, and a female 
draped figure of good workmanship. The se- 
cretary then read a letter from Capt. Napean, 
R.N., to Lord Aberdeen, respecting some an- 
tiquities of a novel character discovered by him 
in the Island of Sacrificios, in the Gulf of 
Mexico. ‘This letter was followed by a report 
from Mr. Birch, who had been deputed by the 
council to examine the products of Captain 
Napean’s researches. They consist of idols, 
musical instruments, vases, &c., all of a cha- 
racter essentially differing from the antiquities 
found in Central America, and resembling more 
closely those of the old world than any hitherto 
found in the new. Among the relics are two 
statues, about two feet high, in terra cotta, in- 
tended apparently for female divinities — the 
eyes closed, the mouths open, with nose-rings 
and ear-rings, and covered with red and blue 
paint. These, though in some respects like 
the works of art found at Mexico, bear much 
closer analogy to those of other nations, par- 
ticularly of Egypt and Greece; and Mr. Birch 
infers that the fabricators must have been fur- 
nished with models from the old world. Many 
of the vases are of light painted ware, adorned 
with the Greek wavy pattern, and others resem- 
ble the sacrificial pater of the Romans, both 
for fineness of clay and accuracy of shape, and 
many of the objects portrayed on them would 
seem to have been adopted from the Pantheon. 
Not the least curious of this extraordinary col- 
lection are the stone axes, resembling the Celts 
found in England, and the flint arrow-heads 
such as are met with throughout Great Bri- 
tain. Captain Napean, it is said, is about 
to lay before the Society a more detailed ac- 
count of the discoveries, with specimens of the 
various objects described. 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 
Monday.—Geographical, 1% P.m.; Medical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8% P.M.; Zoo- 
logical, 8% p.m.; Meteorological. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.; Geological, 8% 
p.M.; Medico-Botanical, 8 p.mM.; Pharmaceutical, 8% 
p.M.; Etlmological, 8% P.M. 

Thursday —Royal, 8% p.m. ; Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Friday.— Botanical, 8 v.m. 

Saturday. — Asiatic, 2 p.m.; Westminster Medical, 
8 p.m. ; Mathematical, 8 P.M. 





PINE ARTS. 
XANTHIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
WE have great pleasure in stating, and we are 
sure the lovers of the fine arts of antiquity will 
have in hearing, that the marble remains of 
elder times, so frequently mentioned in our 
pages as having been redeemed from the ruins 
of Xanthus, have safely arrived in an English 
port. Of these interesting specimens of ancient 
Lycia not less than @ hundred and eighty tons 
have been transported hither by the Cambridge ; 
and the Admiralty, we learn, bas announced 
the same in genuine seaman-like terms to the 
British Museum, where the said “ 180 tons of 
Xanthian marbles from Lycia” are now, or will 
within a very short period be, deposited. ‘The 





value of their forms, inscriptions, &c., may be 
surmised from the accounts in Mr. Hamilton’s 
Travels in Asia Minor, reviewed in our last three 
Gaxettes. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap- Book for 1843. By 
the Author of “The Women of England.” 
London and Paris: Fisher, Son, and Co, 

Goop portraits of the late Duke of Orleans and 

his illustrious widow preface this year’s Scrap- 

Book ; which is also richly and copiously em- 

bellished with no fewer than six-and-thirty fine 

plates of landscapes, foreign scenery, portraits, | 

sacred, poetical, and familiar subjects, &c. &c. f 

These are accompanied by appropriate poetical | 

compositions ; but the great attraction of the | 

volume is the multitude, excellence, and inter- | 
est of its very various illustrations. 


The Gem of Loveliness for 1843. By H. 1. and 
W. Stevens. 8vo, pp. 221. London, H. G. 
Clarke and Co. 

Tue magic words “ second edition” appear on 
the title-page of this handsome volume, which 
is adorned with nine engravings, of which two 
or three are rather of the darkest hue. The 
others, however, are ably executed, and the 
prose and verse pieces which they illustrate | 
are sufficiently various and entertaining. 


~ 





THE DRAMA. 


Haymarket.—On Saturday evening last the } 
Dowager was introduced to an audience, which |; 
probably would have been more numerous had jj) 
the smartness and, we may say, cleverness of | 
the “ petite comedy” been anticipated. The | 
dowager, a supposed stiff, starch, secluded old |? 
aunt, but in reality a young and pretty shrewd |) 
woman of the world, was played by Madame | 
Vestris. We have every thing to commend in 
her delivery of the smart dialogue allotted to{# 
the Countess of Tresilian; but she had to listen, 
when thought to be an actress personating the 
countess, to adulations and allusions to Madame | 
Vestris, which even the real representative of § 
the dowager could not but have felt were not! 
in good taste, however well merited. For the |} 
rest, this little piece may be characterised as |} 
an Olympic piece, smart, clever, and neat. The 
other characters were well sustained by Messrs. 
C. Mathews, Holl, and Brindal, and by Miss} 
Charles and MissC. Connor. Of Miss C. Con- | 
nor we have pleasure to observe, that progress i 
in stage-business develops merit under timi- |! 
dity, which it requires only the removal of the | 
latter more fully to display. if 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


‘© A CHAT OVER OUR TEA:” 


Unrolled from some wadding found in one of the Chinese 
brazen 68-pounders, now at Woolwich Arsenal, 


TAKE acup of tea! 

What's the use of fretting? 
Friends again we'll be, 

All our feuds forgetting : 
You're our opium-buyer— 

Stop the trade ?—you're joking! 
After all this frre, 

Won't we have some sntoking ? 
Take a cup of tea! 

Toss up who’s the finer man— 
If we can’t agree— 

John Bull or John China-man! 


Take a cup of tea! 
What's the use of fighting ? 
Who such friends as we 
At this present writing? 
We'll the treaty write— 
Heaven’s mercies thanking !— 
Not in black on white, 
But in blood on Nankin. 
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Take a cup of tea! 

Toss. up who’s the finer man— 
If we can’t eo 

John Bull or John China-man! 


Take a cup of tea! 

Count away the ransom— 
Just go “ one, two, three,” 

Up to something handsome: 
Reckoning as “‘ first chop,” 

All around to pleasure ye, 
*Twere a shame'to stop 

Under half the treasury. 
Take a cup of tea! 

Toss up who’s the finer man— 
If we can’t agree— 

John Bull or John China-man ! 
Take a'cup of tea! 

Clever, worthy neighbour; 
What we gain, d’ ye see, 

Is by honest labour: 
You've some islands there— 

While your hand is supple, 
As you've some to spare, 

Throw us in a couple. 
Take a cup of tea! 

Toss up who’s the finer man— 
If we can’t agree— 

John Bull or John China-man! 


Take a cup of tea! 

‘There—be honest traders : 
Honest tea, Bohea, 

Pleases your invaders. 
Now we'll say, ‘‘ Good bye”— 

Shake hands—no head shaking! 
When you want us, cry 

“* Pekin’s ripe for taking!” 
Take a cup of tea! 

Toss np who’s the finer man— 
If we can’t agree— 

John Bull or John China-man ! 
Tee-Torum. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
M, DU SOMMERARD. 
WE regret the loss which the antiquarian 
world has sustained by the death of this gen- 
tleman, on the 19th of August last. Few visi- 
tors of Paris, whose ‘tastes were turned to ob- 
— of antiquarian pursuit, ever stayed any 
ength of time in that capital without seeing 
the celebrated collection of medieval antiqui- 
ties which M. du Sommérard had formed in the 
Hotel de Cluny; and none ever inspected that 
most interesting museum without entertaining 
highly favourable ideas of its possessor’s learn- 
ing and urbanity. M. du Sommérard, who was 
by profession a lawyer, and held the office of 
judge in the French Court of Exchequer, had 
from an early period of his life devoted his lei- 
sure time, and the surplus of his fortune, to the 
study and the collection of objects of art con- 
nected with the middle ages. He commenced 
laying the foundation of his museum in the 
troubled days of the revolution; and was suc- 
cessful, more than perhaps any other of his 
countrymen, in rescuing numerous monuments 
of art from destruction. He continued collect- 
ing during a long life; and at the time of his 
decease the walls of the Hétel de Cluny con- 
tained a series of medieval treasures the value 
‘of which it is hard sufficiently to appreciate. 
: Some idea of their nature was endeavoured to 
“be given to the world by their possessor, in his 
great work, so well known in Europe, Les Arts 
du Moyen Age,—a work which had been pre- 
ceded by many other antiquarian efforts of his 
pen. But to be rightly esteemed, it was neces- 
sary for this extraordinary museum to be seen; 
. dnd! it is so well known to many of our readers, 
that we may consider ourselves freed from the 
mecessity of describing it. We understand that, 
‘in.consequence of the absurd law established at 
the French revolution, the heirs of M. du Som- 
mérard are obliged to divide the value of this 
precious collection, if not its contents, among 
themselves; but in their determination to keep 
it from being broken up, they are willing to 





listen to overtures from wealthy connoisseurs 
who may be disposed to purchase the collection 
en masse, under the condition that the purchase 
is not to be made for the purposes of detached 
sale. It had always been expected in Paris, 
that the French government would purchase 
this museum, whenever an opportunity should 
offer, with the view of keeping it in the Hotel 
de Cluny,—a building which there is a project 
of joining to the Palais des Thermes, for the 
purpose of making a museum of national anti- 
quities; but itis not known whether any negoti- 
ations to this effect have yet been entered into. 
The opportunity is a brilliant one for those 
who have the means of acquiring such a rare 
collection. The decease of M. du Sommérard 
will be much felt, not only by his family and 
friends, but also by the various committees 
formed by the French government for pur- 
poses of historical research, and for preserving 
historical monuments, together with the Anti- 
quarian Society of France, of which he was a 
most active and influential member. He lived 
to finish his great work, the remaining sheets 
of which are now in the press; and we believe 
that its sale has remunerated the author for the 
heavy expense (nearly 10,000/.) which he in- 
curred by its publication. M.du Sommérard 


had the further satisfaction of seeing public 
feeling in France at length awakened to the 
value of national monuments, and of having 
aided to put French antiquaries on that sound 
track which there is every prospect of their 
henceforth following, to the advantage not only 
of France,-but of Europe in general. 





VARIETIES. 


Medical Almanac.—The last No. of the Medi- 
cal Times is accompanied by a medical almanac, 
by way of supplement, which seems a useful 
sheet for the medical profession. 

The Garden Almanac (H. G. Clarke and Co.) 
is another Annual (which we have to acknow- 
ledge), and in which Mr. Joseph Harrison has 
added horticultural guidance to the usual fea- 
tures of such publications. By a strange over- 
sight, we observe that Earl de Grey (p. 84) is 
made not only lord-lieutenant of Ireland, but 
also lord-advocate of Scotland. 

Metropolitan Improvement Commission.—F rom 
the London Gazette of Tuesday we learn that 
the Hon. C. Gore and Sir R. Smirke have been 
added to this commission ; and T. W. Philipps 
appointed secretary. See p. 833 in our last 
No., and there for H. F. read H. T. Hope. 

Chinese Intercourse.-—As a beginning to this 
anticipated desideratum, the Globe newspaper 
mentions that a surgeon to one of the principal 
London hospitals is about to receive as a pupil 
into his house a young Chinese desirous of 
studying the art of surgery. 

Sir T. M‘Dougall Brisbane, Bart., G.C.B.— 
The Ayr Advertiser newspaper of the 29th ult. 
contains a long and interesting account of a 
grand entertainment at Largs, given by the 
gentry and community of that part of the coun- 
try to Sir T. M. Brisbane, who has endeared 
himself to them by the endowment of a public 
school, and many other acts of munificence most 
grateful to the general feelings, and beneficial 
to the rising generation and the poorer classes. 
| Above 170 sat down to dinner; and in the 
| course of the toasts and speeches the important 
| services rendered to science in several quarters 
| of the world by the respected guest were not 
forgotten. It is surely a delightful thing to 
win popularity by such means! 

Interior of Africa. — M. Delegorgue, who left 
Douai four years ago with some companions to 








explore the interior of Africa, has, according to 
the Echo de la Frontiére, returned to that city, 
laden with rare and precious specimens of na- 
tural history, arms, and other hitherto unknown 
productions of the Caffre land. 

Agricultural| Improvements.— Whether owing 
to the New Tariff or not, is not ascertained, 
but the native beasts of England have deter- 
mined not to be beat by foreign brutes, and to 
grow so incomparably fat, that a sheep for the 
cattle-show on Wednesday, unable to breathe 
through the preceding nigh-, was obliged to be 
killed in order to save its lire! 

Retort.—* Have you been to see the great 
beasts?” said the huge Lord —- to R— the 
poet, meeting him in the street. “I never 
saw one greater than yourself,’ answered the 
sarcastic bard. 

Van Amburgh turned all London out yester- 
day-forenoon, by making a triumphal entry 
into it from Barnet, driving eight cream- 
coloured horses in hand, and followed by his 
caravans with the animals for exhibition. Per- 
haps the greatest sensation was produced at 
Charing Cross, where the Nelson Pillar seemed 
to fancy it capital, St. Martin’s Church thought 
it better than a steeple-chase, and the lion on 
Northumberland House was so excited, that his 
tail stood out right on end, and so stiffly, that 
it is believed he will never be able to turn it. 

Oh, La !—One of the funniest cases ever tried 
has occupied the Lords of the Privy Council this 
week, viz., the renewal of a patent for improved 
ladies’ Stays, by a person rejoicing in the /eft- 
sided name of Sinister. Lord Jock Campbell, 
notwithstanding a consultation with Lady Stra- 
theden, not being able, apparently, to decide the 
matter, called in Mr. Justice Erskine to help 


him ; and both, after looking at both sides, seem 


to have found the further assistance of the judge 
of the Prerogative Court and the judge of the 
Admiralty Court indispensably necessary — the 
former for his skill in settling all ladies’ affairs, 
and the latter for his continual naval practice 
with stays, which he seldom liked to miss. The 
learned functionary, indeed, had only recently 
been attentive to a similar question relating to 
braces, in which, at the request of Mr. Leaf, 
proceedings had been stayed; and was, conse- 
quently, more au fait in the present instance 
spliced by laces. Altogether the bearings of 
the case, its great public importance, the in- 
terests of the numerous bodies affected by it, 
and the general issue, cause it to be viewed by 
all classes as one which places the country in 
the most desperate predicament of Neck or No- 
thing ! 

A Drive promised.—A friend said to another, 
seeing 2 handsome equipage waiting in the 
street, “ I should like a drive out; shouldn’t 
you?” Get in,” replied the wag; “ and I'll 
be bound for it they’ll soon drive you out !” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Voyage round the Coast of Scotland and the Isles, 
by James Wilson, F.R.S.E., 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s.— 
Sketches for Rustic Work, including Bridges, Park- 
Buildings, Seats, and Furniture, by T. J. Ricauti, 4to, 
16s.—On School-Education, by the Rev. J. Pycroft, 
12mo, 5s.—Suggestions as to Keform in some Branches 
of the Law, by J. Stewart, Barrister-at-Law, 8vo, 6s.— 
Don Carlos: a Dramatic Poem, from the German of 
Schiller, by C. H. Cattrell, Esq., 8vo, 8s.—Poetry for the 
Million: Poetry by 2 Member of Parliament, edited by 
Peter Priggins, 12mo, 5s.—Treatise on Optics, by W. 
N. Griffin, 2d edit. Svo, 8s.—Penmanship Illustrated 
and Explained, by B. F. Foster, 12mo, 2s. 6d.—Foreign 
Library: Russia, by J. G. Kohl, 1 vol. 8vo, 11s. cloth — 
History of the Church of Christ, by the Rev. H. Steb- 
bing, Vol. III. 8vo, 12s.—Fireside Harmony; or, Do 
mestic Recreations in Part-Singing, by H. 8. Herschell- 
oblong 8vo, 2s, 6d.—Handy Andy, by Samuel Lover, 
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8vo, 13s.—The London Journal of Botany, by Sir W. J. 
Hooker, Vol, 4,-for 1842, 8vo, 30s.—Theetokos: a Ser- 
mon, by C. A. Culbert, M.A., 8vo, 2s. 6¢d.—Relics of the 
acred Ministry of the late Rev. P. Bearcroft, D.D., 
12mo, 4s. —Summary of Ancient and Modern History, 
by T. D. Hincks, 18mo, 3s.—The Covenant; or, the 
Conflict of the Church, and other Poems, 12mo, 5s.— 
Contributions towards the Exposition of Genesis, by R. 
S. Candlish, D.D., 12mo, 6s. — Appendix to Operations 
carried on at the Pyramids of Gizeh, by Col. H. Vyse, 
Vol. III. imp. 8vo, 21s.—White’s Natural History of 
Selborne, a new edition, with Notes, by the Rev. L. 
Jenyns, 26 Illustrations, fep. 7s. 6d.—The Agents of 
Civilisation: Lectures by W. Maccall, 12mo, 3s. 6d — 
Judah’s Lion, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 12mo, 6s.— Gie- 
seler’s Text-Book of Ecclesiastical History, translated 
from the 3d German edition, by F. Cunningham, 3 vols. 
8vo, 2/. 2s.—Sir Michael Paulet ; a Novel, by Miss Ellen 
Pickering, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d.—Records of Wes- 
leyan Lite, by B. Love, 2d edit. 12mo, 5s. 6d. — Letters 
and Journals of R. Baillie, A.M., 1637-1662, edited by 
D. Laing, Esq., 3 vols. royal 8vo, 2/. 8s.—Bampton 
Lectures, 1842, by James Garbett, M.A., 2 vols. 8vo, 
24s.—Naval and Military Technical Dictionary of the 
French Language, by Captain Burn, 12mo, 5s. 6d.—The 
Styrian Lake, and other Poems, by the Rev. F. W. 
Faber, M.A., fep. 7s. 6d. — Catena Aurea: Commentary 
on the Gospels, by S. Thomas Aquinas, Vol. II. (St. 
Mark), 8vo, 10s. 6d.—Plain Sermons, by Contributors to 
“Tracts for the Times,” Vol. IV. 8vo, 6s. 6d.—Prin- 
ciples of the Laws of England, by R. Sargent, 2d edit., 
Part IT. 8vo, 16s. ; complete in 1 vol. 30s.—Encyclepedia 
of Ornaments, by H. Shaw, med. 4to, 30s. ; half-bd. mor. 
imp. 4to, 32. 
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Dec. 
Thursday .. 
Friday ..... 


Barometer. 
29°94 to 29°96 
30°00 .. 30°06 
30°10 .. 30°24 
30°32 .. 3030 

47 | 30°22 .. 30°17 
Tuesday ... ” 40} 30°14 stationary. 
Wednesday .. -- 40] 30°21 .. 30°25 

Wind S. on the Ist and 2d; S.W. on the 3d; N. by W. 
and S. on the 4th; S. by W. on the 5th; S.W. and S. by 
E. on the 6th; and S.W. on the 7th. Generally cloudy ; 
a little rain fell on the Ist and 2d. Rain fallen, °035 of 
an inch. 

Latitude, 
Longitude, 3 
Edmonton. 


Thermometer. 
From 27 to 
r 


51° 37° 32” north. 
51 west of Greenwich. 
CuarRtes Henry ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


&> The leading article of Chambers’ Edinburgh Jour- 
nal for last week was ‘‘On Natural Daguerreotyping ;” 
and the concluding one was ‘‘ On Education in India,” 
—a reprint, honestly acknowledged, from the Literary 
Gazelle of Oct. 22, 1842. We notice these facts in con- 
junction, because the latter being proof presumptive 
that we are read by our able contemporary, we are the 
more surprised at the first paragraph of the leader: 
“ The British journals have as yet taken no notice, that 
we are aware of, of some very curious discoveries re- 
specting light recently made by Dr. Méser of Kénigs- 
berg.” And again, at the next sentence: ‘‘ By accident, 
in a great measure, we have obtained some information 
on the subject.” We are fully aware of the usual saga- 
city and penetration of the conductors of Chambers’ 
Edinburgh Journal; but where was the exercise of 
these qualities before writing the remarks quoted above ? 
In the Lift. Gaz. of the 2d July, 1842, the first announce- 
ment in England of Mdser’s discovery was first pub- 
lished: in the number for the following 30th July, the 
particulars of a communication read to the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris on the subject were given: in Lit. 
Guaz..for the 10th Sept. will be found Breguet’s observ- 
ance ofimages reproduced by juxtaposition on the cuvette 
of watches: in Lit. Gaz. for 17th Sept., the resumé of 
Miser’s discoveries: and in that for 24th Sept., an ori- 
ginal letter discussing the discovery of latent light in 
relation to heat and electricity. In short, our northern 
contemporaty ‘Might have found in the Literary Ga- 
zette for July and September 1842, a British Journal 
since 1817, all the luminous data of his last week’s 
leader. We are sure it was by accident in a little mea- 
sure only that he had b 1 deficient in information on 
this most interesting su -ct. 

The fine artsareonly ieep, we hope, and not in the 
languishing or stagnar -:ondition Amateur supposes ; 
though it is true enoug ve have had little or nothing 
of consequence worthy « tice in engraving for a long 
season. The Annuals ha ve supplied some occupation ; 
and as the busy time arrives, we trust to have produc- 
tions to write about which are deserving of public favour. 
Several interesting prints have been in able hands for a 
considerable period, and will no doubt soon appear. 

We are now at peace with China, so no ripping up old 
sores with Mandarin Laments. Besides ‘‘ scorn” and 
*‘gone” is an inadmissible rhyme in a short composition. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
PATENT ELASTIC STEEL-IRON, 


Made (exclusively) by the Ystalyfera Iron Company, by 
the use of Anthracite Coal with Cold-Blast. 


R. MUSHET, the Author of the cele- 


brated Treatise on the Manufacture of Iron and Steel, who 
has made a series of most elaborate Li 


UMFRIES ACADEM ¥as 
CALIGRAPHY.-MR. CRAIK, Writing- Master of the Royal 
Burgh Academy “of Dumfries, who~some times: ’ 
men of his Art to the Queen and Prince Albert,* begs most respect, 
fully to intimate to his numerous Corréspondents (having been |G 
severely taxed for some years past with applications for specimens of 
his Art from various parts in Great Britain gratisp, that no notice 
whatever will be taken of their future communications without a 





ne 2. 
Nith Lodge, 6th Dec. 184%. 
* See Lit. Gaz, 25d May and Ist Angast, 1810. 





nary Iron, which combines all the facilities of Cast-Iron, with much 
of the ,strength and elasticity of Steel, in concluding his Report, 
remarks,— =) 

“From these, and the former comparative experiments, it is 
abundantly evident, that the Pig-Iron now making at the Ystalyfera 
Iron-works, with Cold-blast and Anthracite, greatly exceeds in 
strength, in deflective power, and capacity to resist impact, any iron 
at this time manufactured in the United Kingdom. : 

“ It now remains for me to mention a property peculiar to this 
iron. The property referred to is one of great springiness or elasti- 
city, which communicates a tendency to the bar in deflection and 
breaking to resume its rectangular form. Bars that had obtained a 
yermanent set of %-10ths, when afterwards broken, presented but a 
slight deviation from a right line, and in no case did the acquired 
curvature exceed one-fourth of a tenth. 

“ It was also remarked, that most of the fractures in breaking pre- 
sented a regularity of grain throughout, resembling the structure of 
unhardened steel. 

(Signed) “ Davip Musuer.” 

The following comparisons of the Ystalyfera Cold-blast Anthracite 
Iron with other Irons, are drawn from Mr. Mushet’s trials and 
Report :— 

he Ystalyfera Cold-blast Anthracite Iron, as cast from the fur- 
nace, is 56 8-10ths per. cent stronger than the Yniscedwin Hot-blast 
Furnace Iron, as tried by him in 1838, made with mixed Anthracite 
and cokes for fuel, It is 22 3-8ths stronger than the Yniscedwin 
Hot-blast Iron when Anthracite alone was the fuel. 

Remeited in the cupola, the Ystalyfera Cold-blast Antbracite Iron 
was found stronger than the Yniscedwin Hot-blast Iron remelted in 
cupola, by 28 7-10th per cent. 

he Ystalytera Anthracite Cold-blast Furnace Iron surpassed 
Tredgold’s average of remelted Irons by 22 1-5d per cent. 

Remelted in an air-furnace, it surpassed Tredgold’s average by 
364 per cent. 

Remelted in cupola with Anthracite, it surpassed Tredgold’s 
average by 58 per cent. 

Compared with the strength and elasticity of the Iron made by 
them at Ystalyfera by Hot-blast, as ascertained by Mr. Richard 
Evans, in an extensive series of most able experiments, their Cold- 
blast Iron is superior when remelted in cupola — 

Instrength - + + + 35 8-10th percent. 
In deflection - - - 24 3-10th per cent. 
In power to resist impact - 69 1-4th per cent. 

As compared with Mr. Fairburn’s well-known Table of Results on 
Cast-Iron, the Ystalyfera Cold-blast Anthracite Iron was found supe- 
rior to the average of Hot blast Irons in Fairburn’s Tables— 

In strength - - - - 44 7-10th per cent. 
In deflection - - - - 24 6-10th per cent. 
In power to resist impact - 79 per cent. 
To Fairburn’s average of Cold-blast Irons it was superior— 
In strength = - - - - 44 7-10th per cent. 
In deflection - - - 18 6-10th per cent. 
In power to resist impact - 68 2-10th per cent. 

The Ystalyfera Iron Company beg to call the attention of Engi- 
neers, Ironfounders, Railway Managers, Xc., to the extraordinary 
merits of their Patent Elastic and Steel Iron, as displayed in Mr. 
Mushet’s experiments. ‘ 

As complaints are now universal of the weakness of modern Pig- 
Iron, they hope they have supplied a metal deserving to be received 
and classed in the arts as strong and elastic Machinery Iron. 

In remelting, fusibility, soundness, extent of shrinkage, and tough- 
ness in turning, it is all the Ironfounder and Engineer can desire. 

The Neath Abbey Iron Company authorise the Ystalyfera Iron 
Company to refer to them for its working qualities in the foundery 
and lathe. 

he Ystalyfera Iron Company recommend their No. 5 as an iron 
peculiarly calculated to remelt with Scotch Hot-blast Pig-Iron, to 
which it imparts elasticity and fibre. They recommend their No. 2 
as an iron for the best purposes ; it is very grey, but from its strength 
carries a honey-combed face. 

The Ystalytera Iron Company are prepared to execute, with dis- 
patch, orders for Rail Chairs, Cast Rails. Tramplates, Cast 
Wheels, and similar articles, for which their Elastic Steel Iron is 
singularly adapted. Their prices are very moderate. 

Ystalyfera Iron Works, Swansea, 

6th Dec. 1842. 


IELD’S CHEAP STATIONERY WARE- 
HOUSE, 65 Regent’s Quadrant, corner of Air Street.—Post- 
age Envelopes, ls. per dozen ; Mourning Envelopes, 2s. per hun- 
dred. Good Letter Paper, 3d. per quire, 4s. 6d. per ream; Fools- 
cap, 6d. per quire, 9s. per ream; Satin Note-Paper, 2d. per quire, 
3s. per ream; Blotting-Cases, 6d. each. The best sultan Wax. 
10 sticks, ls. The celebrated Magnum Bonum Steel-Pens, 6d. per 
dozen. Albums, from ls. each. Scrap-Books, 43. 6d. each. Copy- 
Books, 4d. cach. Bibles, handsomely bound, 2s. each. Prayer- 
Books, to match, ls.6d.each. Music-Cases, lock and key, 5s. cach. 
Club-house Cards, ls. 6d. per pack. Cumberland Lead-Pencils, 
6d. per dozen. 
Please to copy the Name and Address, 





‘R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP. so long celet d for i , Tetains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Sodp Tablets, Sand Balls, &e., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Henpreir’s Parservative Toorn-Pownzr, an effectual preparation 
for beautif x the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy i lingly bie to the mouth, and divest. 
ing the Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Henorrr’s Morning is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 

Henpair's Corp Cara or Rosks, prepared in great perfection. 

ImprovicD ScowEntNo Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks, 

InpELIBLe MAKKLNG INK, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
Is, a bottle, 

















CADEMICAL DEGREES.—Clergymen 


' or Gentlemen in any of the Professions, who are properly 
qualified, may, through the Assistance of the Advertiser, obtain « 
University Degree in Arts, Laws, Theology, or Medicine. 

Address, prepaid, stating qualifications, Degree songht, &c. to 
-f ee Messrs. Nock’s, Bookseller, 15 Tottenham Court, New 
oad, 





7 7 r 
THE CHINESE COLLECTION, 
Hyde Park ({Corner.—Consisting of objects exclusively Chi- 
nese, surpassing in extent and grandeur any similar display in the 
known world, entirely filling the spacious Safoon, 245 feet in length, 
and embracing upwards of Fifty Figures, as large as life, all facsi- 
miles, in their Native Costumes, from the highest Mandarin to the | 
blind Mendicant; also, many thousand Specimens, illustrating the 
the Appearance, Manners, and Customs of more than three hundred 
million Chinese, is NOW OPEN trom Ten til! Ten. ' 


Admission, 2s. 6d. Children under Twelve, 1s. 





7 
RAMES for ART-UNION PRINTS.— 
s every Subscriber to the “ London Art-Union” will very | § 
shortly obtain possession of the Print issued by the Society, and as to 
trame it in an elegant, and not costly, manner will be @ most desirable | 
object to many of the possessors, Mr. BIELEFELD begs to announce, 
that he has prepared a Frame expressly for the Print of the “ Saints’ 
Day”—the presentation print of the London Art-Union, It is manu- 
factured of Papier Maché, a lighter, more elegant, and more durable 
material than any hitherto used for this purpose. | 

Papier Mach¢ Works, 15 Wellington bircet North, Strand. 

“ Picture-Frames.—We direct the especial attention of all persons | 
interested in this subject to the frames for pictures manufactured by |/ 
Mr. Bielefeld. They are of papier maché; and the advantages they 
possess over the ordinary composition frames are so strong and so 
numerous, that they must inevitably be brought into general use, 
They look exceedingly attractive, and are in reality as much so as it’ 
they had passed through the hands of the carver, and been produced 
at about ten times the expense. The gilding tells with very brilliant | 
ettect; and no matter how elaborate the pattern may be, they have | 
clearness and sharpness that we have seldom or never seen obtained 
in composition.”—Art-Union, He 





RITISH EMPIRE LIFE ASSURA 
COMPANY, 5 Whitehall, London. 
Sir Groncr T. Staunton, Bart., M.P., President. 
Sir Herugrr Coupton, Vice«President. 


The following advantages are offered by this Company =~ 

1. One half of the premiums on life-policies may remain unpaid tor 
seven years at an interest of 5 per cent. rm 

2. Tables peculiarly fitted for policies for leans, the premiums cam. | 
mencing very low, and varying every three years. 

5. Deferred and survivorship annuitieson a principle peculiar to this | 
Office, avoiding the loss of premium paid if the party does not suf. 
vive to take the annuity. | 

4. Deposits will be received at 4 per cent interest on condition | 
that the interest be applied in payment of premiums of assurance, 
The deposits may at all times be withdrawn on giving six months’ 
notice, and the parties be free to discontinue their policies if they | § 
think proper, a 

5. Indian rates, more moderate than any yet offered, computed 
expressly for this Office from the mortality of Burepeans in India. | 

Every information may be obtained at the Office, 5 Whitehall, | 
London; and at Bombay of Messrs. Forbes and Co. 


GEORGE BICKNELL, Resident Director, 
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Oak Carvings for Church Decorations, &c. 


> 
ESSRS. BRAITHWAITE and CO., 
Proprietors of the Patent method of Carving in Solid Wood, 
beg leave to invite the Nobility, Clergy, and Architects, to view their | 
Specimens of Oak Carvings, suitable to the Gothic Embellishments | j 
of Cathedrals and Churches, such as Stalls, Panelling, Enriched } 
‘y, Chairs, Communion-Rails, Tables, Altar-Screens, Pulpits, | 
Reading-Desks, Lecterns, Stall-Heads, Finials, Organ-Screens, Gallery - 
Fronts, &c. &c., at one half the price usually charged. y 
Estimates given, and contracts entered into, for the entire fitting. | 
up, restoration, or repairs, of any Cathedral, Church, or Mansion, i 
By their process a most important saving in expense and time will | 
be found in the fitting or repairs of Churches or Mansions, either in_ 
the Gothic or Elizabethan style, in any description of wood. It is! 
equally applicable to Elizabethan or Gothic furniture, snch as Chairs, | 
Book-Cases, Cabinets, Tables, Picture-Frames, Coats of Arms, Mould. | 


ings, &c. &c. 
FE ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA, 
PALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner 
of this long-celebrated Establishment, informs the public that 
this Beer, so strongly recommended by the Faculty, not being sold} 
tothe Trade, can only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. A 


City Office, 98 Graceclurch Street. 


No. 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





SALE BY AUCTION. 
Mr. John Thorpe's Stock of Books, } 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, |#f 


at his Great Room, 19% Fleet Street, corner of Chance 
Lane, on WEDNESDAY Next, Dec. 14th, and Fight following Days, 
at Half-past Twelve, the extensive STOCK of BOOKS of Mr. JQUN | 
THORPE, removed from Cambridge, who has retired from business, 
including a valuable collection of Works im Divinity, early printed 
Classics and Bibles, Books of Prints, splendi illuminates Missals, 
privately printed Books, Camden and Shakspenre Publivations, Draw. 
ings, Engravings, &c. Xc. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


i 
i 
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BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
8 New Burlington Street, Dec. 10, 1842. 


NEW WORKS prepening | for Publication by 
Mr, BENT 


1. MEMOIRS of the ‘COURT of ENG- 
LAND, from the Revolution in 1688 to the Death of George IT. By 
J. HENKAOR Jkswk, Esq., Author of “ Memoirs of the Court of Fng- 
land during the Reign of the Stuarts,” &c, 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits 


2, CHARLES HARCOURT; or, the Ad- 


ventures of a Legatee. A Novel, 3 vols. 


3. A WASSAIL BOWL for CHRISTMAS 


By Acaerr Suira, Esq. With ch istic Hl by 


=“ 
New Series of THE INGOLDSBY 


* ZR or, Mirth and Marvels. By Tuomas ceann aes 
Esq. 1 vol. post 8vo, with characteristic [lustrations by Leech. 


5. The PATHFINDER; or, the Inland Sea, 


by J. Pevimonk Cooper, F ses Reig form the next Volume of “ The 
Si ard Novels and Romances.” In a neatly bound ene volume, 
embellished with Pagravings, iWrice 6s. (To be published with the 
Magazines at end of the Mon! 





The following NEW WORKS are now ready :— 


1. A HISTORY of the MANNERS, CUS- 


TOMS, ARTS, &c. of ANCIENT GREECE. By J A. Sr. Jom, 
Esq. 5 vols. Svo. 


2,The JACK O'LANTERN (Le Feu- 
Follet); or, the Privateer. A Story of the Sea. By J. Frvimone 
Coorrr, Esq., Author of “The Pilot,” &c. 5 vols, 

3. ALLEE NEEMROO, the Buchtiaree Ad- 
venturer. A Romance of Persia. By J, B, Frasra, Esq., Author ot 
“ The Kuzzilbash,” &c, 5 vols. 

4. A VISIT to ITALY in 1841. By Mrs. 
Trotsorr, Author of “ Paris and the Parisians,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

5. WIDOWS and WIDOWERS. A Novel. 
By Mrs. Tuomsox, Author of “ Anne Boleyn,” &c. 5 vols. 

Richard Bentloy, New Burlington Street, Publisherin Ordinary to 
Her Majesty, 








CHINA. 
The following Works are published by 
CHARLES KNIGHT & CO. 
ETCHES of CHINA; partly during an 


K 
S Inland Journey of Four Months, ‘between Peking, Nanking, 
and Canton. 


By JOHN FRANCIS DAVIS, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 
Late his Majesty’s Chief Superintendent in China. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, price Sixteen Shillings. 
ee 


On Monday, feap. 8vo, 48. 6d. 


ISTOR Yo JOSIAH. 


By the Author of ** Gideon, the Man of Mighty Valour.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
P* PULAR EVIDENCES of 
CHRISTIANITY. 
By WILLIAM SEWELL, B.D. 
Late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford ; 
Author of ** Christian Morals,” 1 the 
of Plato,” &c. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


On Monday, feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





In Pocket- wélunads, waite ean, price Half-a-Crown, 


ENTLEY’S HAND-BOOKS of 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. 
The first Volume to be published with the Magazines at the end of 
December, will compris 
SILK, COTTON, and WOOLLEN 
MANUFACTURES, 
By Dr. W. COOKE ‘TAYLOR, Trinity College, Dublin. 
Which will be followed by 


CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Ratercn Baxter. 
ENGLISH LAW and GOVERNMENT. 


By Psrcivar Weivon Banks, Esq., M.A, Barrister-at-Law, Member 
of H. $. Gray’s Inn. 


GEOLOGY, as connected with Agriculture. 


By James M‘Apam, Esq. 
MUSIC. By J. Aucustine Wane, Esq. 
POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY and SCI- 


rst lthede of HEALTH, By Janxs Carson, Esq., M.B., Trinity College, 
ubiin. 


The STEAM-ENGINE. By Jonn Ryan, 


M.D., LL.D. 


SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC, By Joun 


Watxrr, Esq,, late of Trinity College, Dublin. 
VoLuMES ON PracticaL MecHanics.—Ar- 


chitecture.—Time and Time-pieces. — Locomotive Engines and Rail- 
roads. —Toys. — Felting Processes. — Leather and its Applications.— 
Carpentry and Cabinet-making.—Needlework.—Working in Metals 
Glass, Porcelain, and Ware.—Botany and Modern Gardening.— Astro - 
nomy —Geography. —English History eligion and Moral Philoso- 
phy y.—Ancient “History. —History of the Middle 
Ages.— Modern History, &c.—are preparing among others, and will 
appear in this series. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street ; 

Ave Maria Lane. 
*,* Agents: John Cumming, Dublin; Bell and Bradfute, EJin- 
urgh ; and W. Grapel, Liverpool. 


Whittaker and Co., 





e” Whilst the partisans of the present and the late 
tions are disputing for the honour of having suggested the operations 
which have led to the termination of the war in China, it has not 
heen unnoticed that to the sagacity and experience of the author of 
this work is to be traced the public announcement of the principle 
through which the Chinese government was to be most effectually 
contended against. The following is the conclusion of Mr. Davis's 
last work, published in 1841:— The cruise of the Conway and Alge- 
rine has established the most important fact, that the great Keang is 
navigable forty miles inwards from its mouth, and that a clear chan- 
nel exists for vessels of any size, with a depth of five or six fathoms 
water. Whenever it shall be found necessary or expedient to ‘ make 
war’ on the Chinese government, in the sense which that term bears 
every where else, nothing can at once so severely distress and perplex 
it as the blockade of the grand canal at Kwa-chow ; but this, to be 
completely eifective, must commence before the grain and tribute 
junks begin their departure for the northward, in the month of May, 
or perhaps earlier. When it is considered that the food and clothing 
of Peking, the rice and tea, the silk and cotton, proceed almost en- 
tirely from the south of the great river, by what may really be called 
the alimentary canal of the emptre, it is impossible not to acknow- 
ledge the importance of this point, so vulnerable to our steamers and 
ships of war, and at the same time so vital to the Chinese.” 


II. THE CHINESE: a General Descrip- 


~ md raga Reger bag Inhabitants. By Jouwn Francis Dayts, E: 

Edition, enlar; and revised, in which the 
heal = En, lish "Entencentae brought up to the present time. In 
one closely printed volume, Price Five Shillings. 

*,° This work was originally published under the superintendence 
of the Soc iety for the Bogie pe of Useful a The present 
edition has received the most complete revision of the author, and is 
much enlarged. It i. eelated in this condensed form, that an origi- 
nal work a on the subject of China may be circulated 
at the cheapest ra‘ 


Ill. COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE 
with CHINA. Price Eightpence. 
This little work, which forms one of the numbers of “ Knight’s 
Store of “peegen hy ” will be found of general use at the present 
opening of the trade with China. 


London: Charles Knight and Co., Ludgate Street. 





On Monday, with 26 Plates, 2 vols. post 8vo, 28s. 
ARRATIVE ofa YACHT VOYAGE 
the MEDITERRANEAN, during tile Years 1840-41. 

By the Countess GROSVENOR. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

Mr. Seo er’s , New Work, 
On the Ist of January, 1843, price One Shilling, Parr I. of 

8. D 


Or, Accounts of Irish Heirs furnished to the Public 


e 
Mouthly. 
By SAMUEL LOVER, Accountant for Irish Inheritances. 
With characteristic Illustrations by the Author. 


London: Frederick Lover, Paternoster Row; and Richard 
Groombridge. 





On the 20th instant, with 315 W. aia price 15s. 
the First Volume 


URNING and MECHANICAL 
MANIPULATION. 
By CHARLES HOLTZAPFFEL, 
Associate of the Institution of Civil E: gineers. 

The work, which will be completed in Five Volumes, is intended 
as a work ¢ 
Lathe and the various Mechanical pursuits followed by Amateurs. 

Kach voluine may be purchased separately, and will form a dis- 
tinct treatise on the branch to which it is appropriated. Vol. 1. treats 
of Materials from the Vegetable, Animal, and Mineral Kingdoms ; 
their uses in the Mechanical Arts; modes of se preparing, 
working, and joining the materials ; with the practical dese ription of 
a variety of processes be Agr not generally Poe te es use of tools 
with cutting edy Vol (to be published in A » 1845) will 
treat of Cutting Tools nay hueades Proce Vol Mt. The com- 
plete Practice of Hand or Simple Turning.—Vol. IV. Practice of 
Ornamental or Complex Turning.—Vol. V. Practice of Amateur En 
gineering. 

Published by Holtzapftel and Co., 64 Charing siexs and 127 Long 
cre; and to be had of all Booksellers. 
Prospeotuses free a post. 


et! 


ol 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXLL, 


published this day, 
CONTENTS: 
= The Honey.Bee and Bee Books. 
+ Books for Children, 
ut. Brandy and Salt—Homeopathy —Hydropathy, 
~ Lord Mahon’s Lite of the Great Conile, 
. Borrow’s Bible in Spain. 
VI. Todd on Antichrist. 
VIL The Anti-Corn-Law League. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Br eer 8 General Gazellecr, mt Findlay. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 
In One very large Volume, 8vo, consisting of Eight Hundred Pages, 
closely printed, double ‘columns, embellished by Five new Maps, 
trom original Drawings by the Editor, price 12s. bound in cloth, 


GENERAL GAZETTEER ; or, Compen- 
dious Geogra) phical Dictionary: containing Descriptions of 
every Country in the known World, with their Towns, People, Natu- 
ral Productions, &c., and the various Remarkable Events by which 
they have been distinguished. 
By R. BROOKES, M.D. 

The whole revised, and Accounts of all the most recent Disco- 
veries, the History, Population, Statistics, &c., added from the latest 
Authorities, and corrected to the present Period, 

By A. G. FINDLAY. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside, and sold by all 
other Booksellers; where also may he a B 7s., Mr. Findlay's 
Edition of “ Brookes's Gazetteer,” in Mini vrinted i in Pearl type, 
forming a valuable Geographical Hand- Book for Travellers, 


F General Reference and Practical Instruction on the | 


| 


Works by Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley, 


HE MAIDEN of MOSCOW: a Poem. 


8vo, 258. 


Angiolina del’ Albano: a Play, in Five 
Acts. 58. 


Alphonso Algarves: a Drama. 
Lillia-Bianca: a Tale of Italy. 4s. 


London: How, 132 Fleet Street. 


5s. 


Now ready, Second and cheaper Edition, feap. 


HE NESTORIANS, or LOST TRIBES 
their Manners, C ustoms, and Ceremonies ; with Sketches of 
Travel in Ancient Assyria, Armenia, Media, and Mesopotamia; and 
Illustrations of Scripture Prophe : 
By ASAHEL GRANT, M.D. 


John tian Albemarle Street. 


Dante. peTeneng 
Now ready, in a handsome Quarto Volume, . on One Hundred and 
Four Coloured Plates, 28s. clo’ 
HE BEAUTY of the HEAV ENS a Pic- 
torial Display of the Astronomical Phenomena of the Uni 
verse, with a Familiar Lecture on Astronomy. 
By C. F. BLUNT. 

* By its aid alone a competent knowledge of astronomy may be 
gained in the family circle in a few evenings, and as matter of amuse 
ment,”—Atlas, 

Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street. 


Mew ready, with a Portralt, feap. Svo, 4s. 6d. 


T 4,E JEWE S S. A Tale. 
By the Author of ‘* Letters from the 


Baltic.” 
John ey » Albemarle Street. 


Price 5s. 
TREATISE on the LAW of COPY- 
RIGHT in LITERATURE, the DRAMA, MUSIC, EN 

GRAVING, and SCULPTURE ; and also in Designs for ornament 
oe of Manufacture ; including the recent Statutes on Uc 


By PETER BURKE, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law 
London; John Richards and Co., Law Booksellers, 
194 Fleet Street. 


NCYCLOPADIA BRITANNIC A. 
Seventh Edition. 
Edited by Professor NAPIER. 
The work is now completed in Twenty-one Volumes Quarto, 
and may be had in every variety of binding. 
A. and C. Black, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 








Reid's Intellectual Powers, by Wright. 
In a large volume 8vo, price 12s. in cloth, 
SAYS on the INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS of MAN; to which is annexed, an Analysis ot 
Aristotle’s Logic. 
By THOMAS REID, D.D,, F.R.S. 
Professor of Mora! Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 

A new Edition, with Notes, Sectional Heads, Questions for lx- 
amination, Translations of all the Classical Quotations, and a 
Synoptical Table of Contents, 

By the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, M.A. 
$6 What a gratifying evidence of the growth of a pure and mora 
taste in society does the republication of such a work as Professor 

Reid's afford.” 

London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and sold by all 

other Booksellers. 


The sail st and most convenient Almanack. 


ILT’S MINIATURE ALMANACK, size 


2 inches anda tert by Land a quarter ; inc lading Ca- 
lendar, Royal Family, London Bankers, Queen's Ministers, Foreign 
Ambassadors, Stamp Tables, &c. &c. Neatly done up in cloth 
gilt, 6d.; or in roan tuck, Is. 


ILT’S POCKET ALMANACK, size 4 in. 

by 2, contains, in addition to the above information, « 

new and unique MOONLIGHT CALENDAR, shewing the Com- 

mencement and Duration of Moonlight for every Day in the Year. 
Neatly done up in cloth, 9d. ; or in roan, with tuck, 1s. 6d. 


Tilt and Bogue, Ficet Street ; and all Booksellers. 


In Svo, price 1s. Gd. 


DISSERTA’ TION on the very EARLY 

ORIGIN of ALPHABETICAL CHARACTERS, L ITE- 
RATURE, and SCIENCE, 

By GEORGE SMITH, F.A.S 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and of the Royal Society of 
Literature. 
no Every Biblical student ought to read it.”—Wesleyan-Methodist 
a, 


he author supports his opinions regarding the early origin of 
the alphabet, and its attendants, literature and science, by reterence 
derived from the sc riptural records, the authority of eminent com 
mentators, and profane history and tradition. We cannot follow him 
through his arguments and ‘evidence; but we would observe, that 
his language is chaste and pure, his style classical, and his reasonings 
and conclusions are developed with much clearness.” P/ymouth 

‘imes. 
Also lately published, by the same Author, price 1s. 


An Attempt to ascertain the True Chrono- 
logy of the Book of Genesis. 


“ The subject comprehensively and clearly discussed."—Church of 
England Quarterly Review. 





Published by Simpkin and Marshall; and Mason, Paternoster Row. 
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13 Great Marlborough Street, Dec. 10. 


COLBURN has just published the 
following NEW WORKS. 


M R. 


I. 
MEMOIRS of the LITERARY LADIES 
of ENGLAND. By Mrs. Etwoop, 2 vols. small Syo, with Por- 
traits, 21s. bound. a 


PHINEAS QUIDDY; or, Sheer Industry. 


By Joun Poo.x, an. +» Author of “ Paul Pry,” ** Little Pedling- 
? &e. 
Il. 


The NAVAL CLUB. By M. H. Barker, 
Fsy. (the **Old Sailor’’), Author of * Tough Yarns,” &c. 3 vols. 
** We give a hearty welcome to our old friend, the Old Sailor, 
whose yarns are excellent, and the very essence of nautical writing. 
No writer living is more at home, ormore genuine outhe Seay than 
Mr. Barker."—Literary Gazette. 
IV. 


RUSSIA and the RUSSIANS, in 1842. 
The Second and concluding Volume. 10s. 6d. bound, with Illus- 
trations. 

*,* There being other works on Russia in course of publication, 
Hooksellers are requested to be particular in noting in their orders 
the exact title of this work, published by Mr. Colburn, to prevent 
mistakes. 


tut,’ 


Also, just ready, 
COLLEGE LIFE. ByJ. Hewcerr, M.A., 


late of Worcester College, Oxford; Author of ‘* Peter Priggins,” 
* The Parish Clerk,” &c. 3 vols. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 15 Great Marlborough Street. 





Now ready, Second oan revised and compressed into 
3vols.8vo, 3 


MHE LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE 
in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. 
By HENRY HALLAM, Esq. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


* No library in the kingdom should be without a copy.” 
rt-Union, 
Callin’s North American Indians, 
‘New and cheaper Edition, in 2 large 8vo volumes, price 30s. 
ANNERS, CUSTOMS, and CONDI- 
TION of the NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS: ina 
es of Letters and Notes, written during Eight Years’ Travel 
a pranll the wildest Tribes of Indians in North America, 
By GEORGE CATLIN, 
With 400 Illustrations from origina! Paintings by the Author. 


Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street. 


New Work of Messrs, Chambers. 


Now publishing o Weekly Numbers, price T’ Three Halfpence, and 
onthly Parts, price Sevenpence 


\HAMBERS'S CYCLOPEDIA of 

ENGLISH LITERATURE, consisting of a Series of Speci- 

mens of British Writers, in Prose and Verse, connected by an Histo- 
rical and Critical Narrative. 


and R. Chambers, Edinburgh; W. 8. Orr and Co., London; 
W. Curry, jun., and Co., Dublin; and by all Booksellers intrusted 
with the sale of Messrs. Chambers's Publications. 





Now ready, Second Edition, post 8vo, 12s. 


OR OTIOS#; or, Aphorisms and Re- 
flections, aMiscellany of Thought and Opinion, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Embellished with a Portrait of General D’. Pashley. 


7 7 , iar~ 

7 OLUME V. of MADAME D’ARBLAY’S 

DIARY and LETTERS, 
IS NOW READY. 

“This volume has all the merit ‘of its predecessors. It 
valuable addition to the private memoirs of English literature.”— 
Scotsman, 

“ The charm of this work does not wear out—for it consists in a 
reality of portraiture rarely found in works of similar pretension.”— 
Atheneum. 

“A most interesting and excellent volume. Madame D’Arblay, as 
a narrator, by far excels Madame de sévigné. she has the engee 
terseness of Lady Wortley Montague, and the petit-maitre art « 
Horace Walpole.”—Dispatch. 

“In this fifth volume we have a most life-like picture of the court 
of George IIL, and the best sketches we have ever seen of the private 
life of that Monarch and his consort.”— Weekly Chronicle, 





In 8vo, cloth lettered, price 10s. id. 


ONICLES of ENGLAND 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
A new Metrical History. 


= 
By GEORGE RAYMOND. 


Being a clear and comprehensi iew of the F 
the Conquest to the Accession of William IV. 
With copious Notes, 


London: William Smith, 115 Fleet Street. 


“The volume is altogether one of = most genial pleasure-books 
for the young we have ever seen.” — 

“This book combines the charm ot aaele y with the familiar worth 
of the oldest truths. It is an excellent versification of our English 
Annals, from Norman William to the Fourth of that name.”— 
Evaminer. 

“ This book should be at once reéeived into schools as the proper 
sphere of its usefulness,” "—Metropolitan Magazine, 


english Annals, from 
In the form of Verse. 





Firmin Didot’s new Select Collection of Chefs-d’ Eurre 
of French Lilerature. 


5% vols. post Svo, with Portraits, beautifully and correctly printed, 
price 5s. each Volume, bound in cloth, lettere 


The following Volumes are now published :— 


ORNEILLE, THEATRE, 2 vols.—Mo- 

liere, TheAtre, 2 vols. —Racine, Theatre, 1 vol. — Beaumar- 

chais, jTheé Atre, 1 vol. — Lafontaine, Fables, &c., 1 vol.— Télémaque 

et Fables de Fénélon, 1 vol.—Charles XII et Histoire de Russie, mab 

Voltaire, 1 vol.—Caractéres de la Bruyere et de Théophraste, 1 vo! 

La Henriade, par Voltaire, 1 vol. — Grandeur des Romains, Lettres 

persanes, &c. par Monterquie vol.—Pensées de Pascal et de Ni- 

cule, 1 vol. — tenes de Boi 1 vol. — Histoire Universelle, par 

Bossuet, 1 vol.—Gil Bla as, aes Lesage, 1 vol.—Lettres ecrites & un Pro- 
vincial, par Pascal, 1 vc 

bg on continued Monthly. 


F. Didot and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row ; and 
sold by all Booksellers. 


London; 


Sketches of China and the Chineze. 
In imperial folio, price 41. 4s. 


KETCHES of CHINA and the CHINESE. 


Thirty-three large Drawings in Tinted Lithography, from 

ches by Auguste Borget, and including Landscape and River 

: ry, Temples, Interiors, and Domestic Life, from Drawings 

made during a Ten Years’ Residence in that Empire ; with Letter- 
press Descriptions. 


‘Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Second Edition, with Maps and Plates, price Gs. in cloth, 


NHE DISCOVERY of AMERICA by the 
NORTHMEN, in the TENTH CENTURY; comprising 
Translations of all the most important Original Narratives, with 
an Examination = the merits of the Northmen and C columbus, &e, 
y JOSHUA TOULMIN SMITH, 
Fellow of a Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries. 
W.S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 


Holiday P Presents. 
HE BOY'S OWN BOOK. A Manual of 


e Sports aud Pastimes of Youth, with upwards of 300 
imantinateen. 8s. 6d. boards, and 10s. 6d, morocco elegant. 
HE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK. A Re- 
pertory of every clegant and improving pursuit that tends 
to elevate the Female Character, and constitutes the accomplished 
English | Shea 3 with 500 Illustrations, 21s. richly bound 
in crimson silk 
eins Brown, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Now publishing in Monthly Parts, containing four Steel-Engrav- 
ings, and four or eight pages of descriptive letter-press, royal 
4to, price 4s. 

NCIENT and MODERN 
ARCHITECTURE, 
Edited by JULES GAILHABAUD ; 
With Asche erie: and Descriptive Notices, revised by 
¥, ARUNDALE, 

* In connexion with 0 subject there never was a more attractive, 
clever, or generally instructive work than this delightful collection, 
now publishing under the direction of Mr. Gailhabs ate - ee 
Donaldson's Preliminary Discourse on Architecture, Oct. 812. 


Part II. was published December 1. 
London: F. Didot and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row; 
Ackermann and Co. ; J. Weale; Simpkin and Co. 


Now ready, 3 vols. post 8ve, 27s, 


HE BIBLE in SPAIN; or, the Journeys» 
Adventures, ‘and Imprisonments of an Englishman in an 
Attempt to circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula, 


By GEORGE BORROW, 
Author of the ** Gypsies in Spain.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In 1 thick vol., Eighth Edition, much cabvaia price 16s, 


ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: 
1 


a Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, 
most efficacious Treatment of Diseases; and a copious Collection o 
approved Prescriptions, Medical Management of Children, Doses of 
Medicines, &c. The whole ee a comprehensive Medical Guide 
for the Clergy, Families, and In 
By T. J. GR AHAM, M.D., &c. 

“ We shall preserve it as the advice of an invaluable friend, to which 
we can refer in the hour of need, without any doubt of being bene- 
fited by its wisdom.”—Literary Chronicle. 

“It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”—London 
Weekly Review. 

* One of the very best and most useful books published in modern 
times.”—Monthly Olio, 

“ The public demand for this work is a proof that its value is duly 
appreciated.”—Bristol Journal. 

Published by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Paternoster Row ; 
Hatchards, 187 ee and Tegg, 75 Cheapside, London. sold 
by all Booksellers. 

Also, by the same Author, in 8vo, price 11s. boards. Second Edition 
enlarged, 


2. On the DISEASES of FEMALES: a 


Treatise illustrating their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treat 
ment. With numerous Cases, and a Medical Glossary. Inc luding 
the Diseases and Management of Pregnancy and Lying-in. Designed 
as a Companion to the Author's * Modern Domestic Medicine.” 
Containing also an Appendix on the Symptoms and Treatment of 
Diseases of the Heart, and on the proper Treatment of Epilepsy. 

“ It is an admirable performance, and should find a place in every 
family establishment.”—Bath Herald. 

** It contains a mass of information indispensable to those for whom 
it is intended, and surpasses in value any other book of its cha- 
racter,”—Blackwood's Lady's Magazine. 











NEW BOOKS FOR READING CLUBS AND 
CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 


The RURAL and DOMESTIC’ LIFE of 


Medium 8yo, with abov 
r 


GERMANY. By Wititiam Howitt. 
Fitty Illustrations, 21s, cloth. 


The NEIGHBOURS: 
day Life. By Frevearka Bremen, 
2 vols, Svo, 18s. 


The CORRESPOND 
FOURTH DUKE of BEDFORD. — cted from the Originals at 
Woburn Abbey. With au introduction by Logp Jonn KVsstic. 
Svo, with Portrait, 18s. cloth. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. By the’ Right 


Hon, Thomas Basinaron Macavucey. Svo, lus. 6d. cloth. 


FOREST LIFE. By Mary Cuaversy an 
actual Settler; Author of ** A New Home, Who'll follow ¢” 2 vols. 
tep. Svo, 12s. cloth 


The HISTORY of the KNIGHTS TEM- 
PLARS. By C.G, eortere SON, Est. ofthe Inner Temple. 2d edi- 
tion, enlarged, containi more payes than the first edition. 
Square crown Sv0, with "Mipstrations, iss. cloth, 


The TEMPLE CHURCH in LONDON; 


its History and Antiquities. By ©. G. Apvison, Esq. Square 
crown 8vo, with Six Illustrations, ds. clotia, 


a Story of Every~/ 


Translated by Many Howse. 


SE of JOHN; 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
THOMSON’S SEASONS. Edited by, Bot- 


TON Coxnky, Esq. With the Lirk, by Muxpoctt. Square’ crown Svo, 
with about 50 Ilustrations by the Etching Club. 1s. cloth ; 56s. mo- 
rocco. 


*,* A few copies of the 2/, 2s, edition may still be had. 


-pPEpe lan 46 

The KEEPSAKE for 1843; illustrated by 
a Series of beautifully engraved Plates of Historical — cts, Por- 
traits, aud Landscapes, from Pictures by Sir W. Ross, Cattermole, 
Redgrave, Creswick, &c. Edited by the CounrEss of BLessine- 
ron. With « Portrait of the Ducvesse De Nemours. Price 2ls. 
silk; India proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d. morocco. 


The BOOK of BEAUTY for 1843; a Series 
of Portraits of the Women of England most distinguished for mens 
Beauty and Rank. Edited by the Counrgss of BLEessinuron. Pric 
21s. silk; India proofs, 2. 14s. 6d. morocco. 


The AMERICAN in PARIS; a Picture of 
Parisian Life, Sy the Court, the Saloon, and the Fa amily Circle. By 
M. Juries JAN Being HEATH'S PICTURESQU YNUAL tor 
1845. With E ighteen. Engravings, from Designs by M. Eugene Lami, 
Price 21s. bound; India proofs, 2/. 12s. Gd. mvrocce. 


~ n x ss 

A SCRIPTURE HERBAL; containing an 
Account of all the Plants, Drugs, Perfumes, and Gums mentioned in 
the Bible; with an enumeration of the Texts of Scripture in which 
the Plants are mentioned, and an Account of the Growth, Native 
Country, and Uses of the Plant. By Lady Cantcorr. Square crown 
Svo, with above 120 Engravings on Wood. 25s. cloth, 


An Illustrated Edition of MOORE’S 


LALLA ROOKH. 1 vol. medium Svo, with Thirteen Engravings, 
21s. cloth; with India proof Plates, 40s, cloth. 


"DRAC , e IK r 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW- 
LEDGE and LIBRARY of REFERENCE ; containing a new and 
enlarged Dictionary of the English Language, preceded by a Compen- 
dious Grammar, Verbal Distinctions, Xc.; a new Universal Gazet- 
teer ; a Compendious Classical Dictionary ; a Chronological Analysis 
of General History ; a Dictionary of Law Terms, &c. &c. By SAMUEL 
Marnper. 15th edition, 1 vol. fep. 8vo, pp. $10, with two engraved 
Frontispieces, Ss. tid. ae or handsomely bound in roan, lettered, 


with gilt edges, 10s. 6a 
y Tp , 
MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITE- 
RARY TREASURY: a new and popular Encyclopedia of Science 
and the Belles Lettres ; including all Branches of Science, and every 
subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole written in a 
tamiliar style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of 
quiring Information on the subjects comprised in the work, and also 
spted tor a Manual of convenient Reference to the more instructed. 
By SAMUEL MAuNpER. Second edition, 1 thick vol. fep. Svo, of 1700 
closely printed cols. pp. 840, with an engraved Frontispiece, 1Us. 
handsomely bound in fancy ‘loth, lettered; or bound in Troan, gilt 
edges, Lys. 


t 7 
MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREA- 
SURY; consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and Brief Notices of above 
12,000 Eminent Persons of all Ages and Nations, from the Earliest 
Periods of History, forming a new and complete Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Biography. By Samurt Maunver. Sd edition, with a‘ Sup- 
plement,’ trom the Accession of Queen Victoria to the Present Time. 
vol, fi 
roan, gilt edges, 10s, Gd. f 


The BOY’S COUNTRY-BOOK; being the 
Real Life of a Country Boy, written by Himself. By W 4 LIAM 
Howrrr. Fcp. 8vo, with avout Forty Woodcuts, second edition, 
Ss. cloth. 


MASTERMAN READY. By Capt. Mar- 


RYAT. Three Parts, with Woodcuts. Parts I. and II. fep. 8vo, 
7s. Gd. each. Part II. just ready. 


The GAME of GRAMMAR. By Mrs. Mar- 
With a Book of Conversations shewing the Rules of on Game, 


CRT. 
and affording Examples of the Manner of P laying at it. 
nished box, or done up asa post Svo vol. in cloth, 8s. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


». SvO, pp. $76, with engraved Frontispiece, 8s. Gd. cloth; or | 
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WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


VARIOUS EDITIONS. 


SIR WALTER SCOTTS PORTRY, 
PROSE WRITINGS, AND LIFE. 


lL 
Waverley Novels. 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 


Royal Octavo. Volume the First is just completed, with Ten Steel, 
and Two Hundred Wood Engravings, forming « magnificent vo- 
lume, price 1/. 8s. cloth gilt ; or 2/. 2s, morocco, best manner. 

Il 


Waverley Novels, 
New Epirtrons, to be completed on Ist April, 1843, in 25 Vols. 
Small Octavo, and 25 Parts, Royal Octavo, at 4s. each: — 

WAVERLEY, , KENILWORTH, 
GUY MANNERING, | THE PIRATE, 
ANTIQUARY, FORTUNES OF NIGEL, 
ROB ROY, PEVERIL OF THE PEAK, 
OLD MORTALITY, QUENTIN DURWARD, 
BLACK DWARF AND LE-| ST. RONAN’S WELL, 

GEND OF MONTROSE, REDGAUNTLET, 
HEART OF MLD-LOTHIAN, | BETROTHED AND 
BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR, | LAND WIDOW. 
IVANHOE, | THE TALISMAN, AND 
THE MONASTERY, WOODSTOCK, 
THE ABBOT, | Are published, 


Ir. 
Waverley Novels. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


Forty-nine Weekly Numbers, and Twelve Monthly Parts, have ap- 
peared; also WAVERLEY, GUY MANNERING, ‘THE ANTI- 
QUARY, and ROB ROY, complete. 


HIGH- 


IV. 
Waverley Novels, 
48 vols.—Edition 1829-. “\—wit.. Proof-Plates, all on India paper. 
. “es remain. 


Vv. 
Sir Walter Scott's Poetry, 


12 Vols. 24 Plates. Uniform with NOVELS in 48 Vols. 


Vi. 
ANOTHER EDITION. 


Royal Octavo, lJ. cloth; and 1/. 11s. 6d. Plates, half-bound Mo- 
rocco; full-bound Morocco, 2/, 2s. 


Vit. 
Sir Walter Scott's Prose 
Writings, 


28 Vols. 56 Plates. Uniform with NOVELS in 48 Vols., and 
POETRY in 12 Vols. 


vill. 
ANOTHER EDITION, 


In Royal Octavo, 3 Vols. 2/7. 12s. cloth. 


Ix. 
Life of Napoleon, 


Royal Octayo, 1/, cloth; or 12, 8s. Plates, half-bound Morocco. 


x. 
Tales of a Grandfather, 
3 Vols. Small Octavo, 15s. cloth. 
XI. 
ANOTHER EDITION. 
Royal Octavo, 12s. cloth; or 15s. Plates, half-bound Morocco, 
XII. 
ANOTHER EDITION. 
SCHOOL COPY, 2 Vols. 10s, bound. 
XIII. 
Life of Sir Walter Scott, 
New Edition. 
By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 
10 Vols. 20 Plates, uniform with NOVELS, POETRY, and PROSE, 
ip Same size. 
XIV. 
ANOTHER EDITION. 


Royal Svo, lJ. cloth; and 1/. Ss. Plates, half-bound Morocco ; 
fall-bound Morocco, 21. 


ROBERT CADELL, EDINBURGH; HOULSTON 
anp STONEMAN, LONDON. 
And to be had of every Bookseller in Great Britain and Ireland. 


ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


I. 
In Imperial 4to, price 25s. half-bound morocco, and 30s. morocco gilt, 


THE ROYAL GALLERY OF PICTURES: 


Being a selection of Thirty-two Pictures from Her Majesty’s Private Collection at Buckingham Palace, ani 
‘ Engraved by Eminent Artists, With descriptive Letter-press by Linnel, 
II. f 


Price One Guinea and a Half in cloth, Thirty-eight Shillings plain morocco, and Forty-eight Shillings morocco 
elegant, both bound by Hayday, 


GREECE: 
J 
PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND HISTORICAL. 
By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 

Illustrated by Twenty-six highly-finished Line Engravings on Steel, after Fielding, Creswick, Cox, and Saryent : 
Two Maps of Greece; and upwards of Three Hundred and Fifty highly-finished Engravings, drawn on wood 
by Harvey, Sargent, Meissonier, Paul Huet, Daubigny, Stanley, and Jacques. 

Ill. 


Medium Svo, price 16s. cloth lettered, 


PICTURES OF THE FRENCH: 
A SERIES OF LITERARY AND GRAPHIC DELINEATIONS OF FRENCH CHARACTER. 


By JULES JANIN, BALZAC, CORMENIN, and other celebrated French Authors. 
The Drawings by GAVARNI, H. MONNIER, and MEISSONIER. 


lV. 


Reduced price 15s. cloth lettered, 26s. plain morocco, and 32s. morocco elegant; both bound by Hayday, 


PAUL AND VIRCINIA. 
By BERNARDIN DE ST. PIERRE, 


With an Original Life of the Author by St. Beuve, and illustrated by upwards of Three Hundred and Thirty 
magnificent Engravings on Wood, by Johannot, Frangais, and Meissonier; and Engraved by the First Artist 
of France and Englan1. 


LONDON: W. S, ORR & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 





ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


FOR EVERY TABLE. 


Printed in royal 4to, on tinted papers, illustrated with Two Hundred and Fifty Engravings, and bound in novel 
and splendid arabesque pattern of colours and gold. Price 12s. 

Contents :—Something about the Reader—War with China—Hippodrollery—A very black Romance—Income 
Tax—Reminiscences of the Opera and Ballet—New Tariff—Stretch of the Imagination—Touching the Toilet— 
Light Sovereigns—Behind the Scenes—Centrifugal Railway—India-Rubber Pavement—Modern Morning Con- 
versation—Artificial Iee— Our Street, and numerous Original Comic Songs, Illustrated and set to Music—Comic 
Autographs—Patterns for Berlin Wool-Work—and the Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, in humorous verse, Xe. 


W. S. ORR & CO., AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





The English Cathedrals, 
INKLE’S ARCHITECTURAL and 


ms _ PICTURESQUE VIEWS of the CATHEDRALS of 
ENGLAND and WALES, contains Views Interior as well as Ex- 
terior, and Ground Plans of all the English and Weish Cathedrals. 
The work consists of One Hundred and Eighty large Plates, engraved 
by B. Winkirs, trom Drawings by eminent Artists; with Historical 
and Descriptive Accounts. 3 vols. imperial 8vo, 2/. 5s, neatly bound. 
A few copies, India proofs, imperial 4to, 4/. 10s. 
*,° The Third Volume may still be had separately. 
Subscribers are requested to complete their sets without delay. 


Bp. Mant's Edition of the Prayer-Book. 
In 4to, price 1/. 16s., the Fifth Edition of 


HE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, and 
ADMINISTRATION of the SACRAMENTS. With Notes, 
Practical and Historical, from approved Writers of the Church of 
England, Selected and arranged by the 
Right Rev. RICHARD MANT, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 

*,* This Edition of the Prayer-Book is edited upon the plan of 
D’Oyly and Mant’s Family Bible, issued by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. It is printed uniformly with, and forms a suit 
able Companion to, that work. The Canons and Constitutions Fe- 
clesiastical are introduced into the present Edition. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Strect. 


The Twenty-seventh Edition of 1000 each. 


LETCHER’S FAMILY DEVOTION, 

containing the Morning and Evening Service of a Family 

for every Day throughout the Year. Embellished with a Portrait 

ofthe Author, and sixteen elegant Engravings. Bound in cloth, 

gilt edges, price 1/. 6x. Also, a splendid Edition, in royal 4to, 
price 2/. 





The Boy's Book of Science. 
In One large Volume, 16mo, embellished with Two Hundred and 
Twenty-five Cuts, price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


HE BOY’S BOOK of SCIENCEs a Fa- 
miliar Introduction to the Principles of Natural Philosophy, 
apted to the Comprehension of Young People; containing Me- 
chanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Acoustics, Pyrono, 
mics, Optics, Flectricity, Galvanism, Magnetism, &c. 
By JOHN M. MOFFATT. 
Third Edition. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside; oe wy e 
1B: ater had a new Edition of “‘ The Cream of Scientific Knowledge,” by the 
T. Binney, Weigh-House. a 7 wher Mth : 6 
Samuel Luke, Chester. Rev. G. N. Wright, price 5s. bound in cloth. 

James Parsons, York. — 


Johu Ely, Leeds. 
oo Hackney. Printed by Charles Robson, of Mada Cottage, Conley Road, 
| H. Calderwood, Kendal. Brixton, George Levey, of Number 1 Clarendon Terrace, Cam 
| J. Sibree Coventry New Road, both in the County of Surrey, and Francis Burdett Fr 
ic. qwesn Selkirk. lyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke Newington, in the County of Middles 
= *& i Se. &e "’ Printers, at their Printing Office, Great New Street, Fetter Lan 
ae Soe the City of London; and published by William Armiger Scripp 
Number 13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint ‘ge, Han- 
over Square, in the County of Middlesex, at the Literary Gazette 2) 
Number 7 Vhs gg Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, in the said 
County, on Saturday, Dec. 10, 1842. 


Recommended by the following distinguished Ministers :— 


Revs. 

J. Gilbert, Islington. 
J. Davis, Bristol. 

1. Lezye, Bristol. 
W. Brown, Bristol 


Revs, 

T. Raffles, LL.D., Liverpool. 

J. Pye Smith, D.D., Hom. College. | 

W. B. Collyer, D.D., Peckham. 

J. Morrison, D.D., Chelsea. 

Adam Thomson, D.D., Coldstream. 

J. Harris, D.D., Epsom. 

Josiah Pratt, B.D., Vicar of St. Ste- 
phen’s, Coleman Street. 

G. Collison, D.D., Hackney. 

F. A. Cox, D.D., Hackney. 

J. Sherman, Surrey Chapel. 

Johu Clayton, jun., Hackney. 

J. A. James, Birmingham. 

R. Philip, Maberly Chapel. i 

Testimonials have also been received from nearly one hundred of 

the most influential Clergymen of America. 
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